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ANDREW BRIDE 
of Paris 
I 


KNEW a man from Kansas City whose 

name was Jenkins, whose father was a pork 
packer, whose brothers were oil promoters and 
Boosters, whose grandfather was a circuit 
rider, whose ancestors for generations had been 
up-State Methodists, and who was himself, in 
the truest sense, a European, finished and per- 
fect. He didn’t, as we say, have a drop of Con- 
tinental blood in him; all the same, he was 
Continental to his finger-tips. 

I remember Jenkins telling me that when he 
first arrived in Paris, a very young man then, 
he felt instantly a strange sense of fulfillment 
— warm and happy like that of a wanderer 
come home. Standing there in the Gare du 
Nord — not a place conspicuous for beauty, I 
should say — he stared about him with wonder 
and a mysterious excitement, thinking, ‘Why, 
this is it! This is where I belong!’ Having 
gone over as asummer tripper, Jenkins settled 
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down at once, nor has he ever come back; and 
when I met him again, many years later, I 
could not doubt that he had successfully fol- 
lowed the obscure law of his being. Though 
living in a small way, poor and rather seedy, he 
was obviously happy; yet more to my point, he 
was extremely French. Indeed, I soon found 
myself reflecting that I had known many Pari- 
sians who seemed to me less typically Gallic 
than this Kansas City Methodist, born to the 
provision trade. 

Such sports, or throwbacks,. do curiously 
occur. For long, I thought that André Bride 
was one of them, and on the whole linked him 
in my mind with Jenkins. But André’s case 
was actually very different from Jenkins’s, 
both in origin and quality, and especially in 
its dénouement, which so many people con- 
sidered as in the nature of an anticlimax — 
and a pretty amusing one too. With that view, 
however, I have never held; in fact I deem it 
decidedly unjust to a sincere and serious young 
man, whose case, as it seems to me, has been 
quite deliberately misunderstood. But of all 
this I shall leave you to judge. 

If you read anything at all but fiction, you 
will certainly know something of André Bride. 
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Like Jenkins, André’s attraction toward Eu- 
rope was intuitive and inborn; unlike Jenkins, 
his distaste for his own country was cultivated, 
conscious, and vocal. He was, inevitably, a 
critic — one of that great school of new, or 
young, critics who swarmed over the horizon 
during and just after the war. That, it will be 
remembered, was the golden age of criticism 
in America. In the general breakdown of 
old standards, sanctions, and beliefs, waves of 
restlessness and dissatisfaction swept over the 
country; among the disillusioned young, the 
demand rose everywhere for a freer, richer, and 
more interesting life. The valuable function of 
the new critics was to supply this demand — 
that is, to qualify slightly, so far as they hu- 
manly could. To present young people with 
free, rich, and interesting lives isn’t so easy, 
we may imagine; to show them that much 
is wrong with the existing environment is 
simple, and many are helped by it, and grati- 
fied. 

The new young critics gathered up the 
chaotic discontents, formulated them, sharp- 
ened them, and gave them a local habitation 
and aname. In pure criticism, in novels, plays, 
poems, tomes, monographs and symposia, 
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they poured a deadly fire upon the ‘American 
Scene,’ as they were apt to term it. American 
institutions, tastes, ambitions, ideals, customs, 
manners, and procedures, as variously dis- 
closed in American business, town and country 
life, education, religion, marriage, homes, and 
hearths — all the phenomena of our vulgar 
and ignoble national life were sacked, ravaged, 
and devastated. The attack was very popular 
among the unsettled youth. ‘If only America 
were different, how beautiful life might be!’ 
Such, in sum, was the new school’s message. 
Obviously that is better, and much less trouble- 
some, than the old-fashioned, all but religious, 
position: ‘If only I were different, how beau- 
tiful the world might seem!’ The new prophets 
were devoured in hall bedrooms in Brooklyn 
and along lonely R.F.D. routes in North Da- 
kota. 

Among his fellows — among all that bril- 
liant and rebellious group which included 
Harold Derek, Carl Weinstock, Frederika 
Bone, Leopold Magnes, Eustace B. Titcomb, 
and, last but by no means least, old Ludenburg 
himself, who in a sense had sired them all — 
André Bride had won a distinctive place and 
following. In his onslaughts upon the Ameri- 
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can scene he was as tireless and savage as the 
best; but more than any of them, by the innate 
kinship in him, he persistently upheld, in con- 
trast, the culture and achievements of the 
civilized countries, as they were called. 

André had started early and risen fast. Born 
in Columbus, Ohio, he was christened Andrew, 
but liked it when his maternal grandmother 
— whose own mother had been born in Brus- 
sels — called him André; and that was his 
writing name from the beginning. He learned 
to read at a tender age, and when his little 
playmates were reading ‘Tom Sawyer’ or ‘The 
Jungle Book,’ André was reading, not Mrs. 
Wharton or even Henry James, but Flaubert 
and Turgenieff. At fifteen, he easily read 
French, German, and Italian, with smatter- 
ings elsewhere. It was the Continentalism in 
him coming out, like a duck’s taste for water. 
At twenty-one, after some years of article 
writing, he published his first book and a bitter 
one it was, too — ‘These Quite United States.’ 
Two years later, the enterprising publishing 
house of Delafield, Rivers & Page — Isadore 
Schram, President — deciding that the time 
was ripe to launch a new journal of the arts, 
called in André to create it in his own image. 
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That journal, of course, was ‘Dawn,’ which so 
quickly became the yet more disillusioned 
rival of the badly disillusioned ‘Cosmos.’ At 
twenty-seven, with five books to his credit, 
André was famous almost in a popular sense — 
or unpopular, if you happened to be a red- 
blood or a booster; while amongst his peers 
he was recognized as the leading native in- 
terpreter of European culture and bearer of 
European light to our dark fatherland. 

But André wasn’t happy. Fame neither 
turned his head nor contented his spirit. He 
wasn’t harmonized; spiritually and estheti- 
cally, he was not at ease. He began to feel 
that he was not going forward in his work; 
and not to go forward was to go back. The 
constant preoccupation with commerce all 
about him, the sodden indifference to art and 
beauty, thwarted and fretted him. The very 
air of New York stifled him, as he sometimes 
remarked. When friends, fellow intelligentsia, 
sailed away for indefinite stays in civilized 
countries, how he envied them! That he him- 
self had long been looking wistfully over the 
water was, of course, known to all his circle. 
Intimates thought that it was consideration 
for his mother that restrained him; for they 
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were aware of that sense in him, deeper than 
reasoned argument, that if he went, he was not 
likely to come back. Transplantation in those 
terms is serious. And yet — How he would 
find and fulfill himself there, how he would 
work! Yes, and what a protest, too; what a 
gesture of repudiation, final and unforgettable! 

One sweet day in April, straws fell upon the 
camel’s back. To André, sitting at his desk at 
work, there came a swart slick youth in a blue 
collar, announcing secretly, from a corner of 
his mouth, that he, the youth, was undergoing 
close Federal scrutiny at the moment and 
therefore durst not do thus and such till fur- 
ther notice. The reference was merely to a 
fairish red wine, of which André, who was 
austere by habit, occasionally drank as much 
as a gillin a single day. It was the principle of 
the thing, that was all. Hardly had the bear- 
greased lad departed when the telephone rang 
and Gilbert Dart, André’s leading contribut- 
ing editor and faithful follower, furiously 
notified him that ‘The Private Life of Miss 
Marchbanks’ had just been suppressed by 
the censors. So Gilbert put it in his anger, 
though knowing well that there were no 
censors. ‘The Private Life,’ written by a 
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young English psychopath living in Buk- 
harest, chanced to be a book that André ad- 
mired immensely and had lately sealed with 
his admiration to the tune of two full pages 
in ‘Dawn.’ Such things are trying, of course. 
Half an hour later, by ill-luck, André read in 
his newspaper with fixed eyes that the Inde- 
pendent Forum in a certain city had cancelled 
its invitation to Stepanov, the great mystical 
philosopher, because some one had charged 
that Stepanov’s marriage to his present wife 
was not legal in that State; also that the gentle 
Russian and his lady had been asked to leave 
their hotel. Now André had long thought 
that Stepanov was one of the four or five great 
men in the world. 

The paper fell to the floor and André sat for 
perhaps ten minutes perfectly still, staring at 
the wall, his face rather white. Then he rose 
in a dignified way, took hat and coat from the 
peg, and said to his plain but learned secre- 
tary, ‘I’m going out, Miss Fechteling.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Bride,’ said Miss Fechteling, 
glancing up. ‘And when will you be back, if 
people call?’ 

‘Why, perhaps in a few years,’ said André 
gently, and shut the door behind him. 
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He went down two flights of old wooden 
stairs and turned into the business office of the 
publishers of ‘Dawn.’ A dark, bald, mus- 
tached little man, with brown spats and a 
paunch, sat there at a large desk, making up 
blurbs for next Saturday’s advertisements. 

‘Well,’ said André slowly, ‘it’s happened 
this time. I’m through.’ A 

The little man swung round sharply, crying 
the name of his Maker, while consternation 
flowed over his too expressive features. For 
he, in his own person, was Messrs. Delafield, 
Rivers & Page; and this young man was the 
bright star in all his galaxy. 

‘André! What do you mean?’ 

‘I’m sailing,’ said André in the same con- 
trolled voice, ‘in a fortnight at furthest.’ 

‘My God!’ cried his publishers again. 

The ensuing conversation ran long, tire- 
somely so. But André was deaf to argument 
or appeal. Schram had known all along that 
this was sure to happen some day; there was 
neither contract nor obligation. As for that, 
Gilbert Dart could step straight into his shoes 
and do the work as well— or let us frankly say, 
almost as well. 

‘But how long are you going to stay?’ 
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moaned Delafield, Rivers & Page at last, ac- 
tually wringing his little paws. 

Donning his hat then, André answered, in 
light, evasive tones: ‘It may be for years, 
Schram, and it may be forever!’ 

But at the trivial words an immense happi- 
ness possessed him, and he felt released and 
free. | 

He sold the lease of his rooms, sold his furni- 
ture, wrote a burning Vale for ‘Dawn,’ gave a 
dinner to twenty-two of the leading critics of 
New York and went to Columbus to tell his 
mother good-bye. Here, in the house, in the 
room he had been born in, he said nothing 
about years, and even less about forever. 

‘You must go your own way, my son, that 
is understood,’ said Mrs. Bride sadly, for she 
was old now, and a little feeble. “Only — do 
not stay over there too long. Remember, if a 
man has no roots anywhere, it is hard for him 
to be happy.’ 

Now André knew that he was already 
rooted in far-off places, and he was certain of 
happiness. So he could only nod his averted 
head and pat his mother’s hand in silence. 


IT 


N the boat he had an adventure with a 

lady. You will say that this need hardly 
be mentioned, since every one has adventures 
with ladies on boats. However, this adventure 
was different in quality; and it was destined to 
stick in André’s memory for a long time. 

For that matter, André himself was .dif- 
ferent. In all the crowding propinquities of 
shipboard, he had managed to maintain a con- 
siderable privacy. Besides the stout boxes in 
the hold, he had a pile of books in his cabin to 
read or re-read on the voyage, all bearing on 
that book of his own which he was going to 
write next winter in Paris. (‘Notes for an 
American A‘sthetic,’ that was, you will re- 
member.) Moreover, he was not gregarious by 
habit; and it must be said that his fellow pas- 
sengers worried him not a little. 

He had been quickly identified; he was way- 
laid, ‘met,’ introduced about; by the end of 
the second day, even, he had an astonishingly 
large acquaintance. His table-mates, Ameri- 
can business men going over to see what they 
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could squeeze out of suffering Europe — sales- 
men, André called them all alike, including 
lordly officers of great corporations — jawed 
at him constantly. All felt the importance of 
pointing out to him personally that, though 
art was no doubt very nice for those who hap- 
pened to like that sort of thing, nevertheless, 
etc. Flappers, smelling of Bacardi and Turk- 
ish tobacco, wanted to back him into corners 
and confess, not shyly, how much his books 
had meant to them. Two extremely young 
men from the University of Chicago, who were 
getting ready to be critics just as fast as they 
could, stalked him tirelessly with stealthy 
treads. Stern female patriots, long incensed by 
his writings, laid traps for him on the stairs. 
It grew rather trying. 

From your knowledge of genius, and the 
queer houses it so often chooses to live in, you 
have possibly imagined André as an ill-favored 
person; of insignificant or even contemptible 
appearance. On the contrary, he was distinctly 
agreeable-looking, spare and tall, though a 
little stooping, with earnest eyes and a neat 
scholarly face. In view of his superior pre- 
tensions, you have perhaps gladly conceived 
him as a youth of an affected and la-de-da 
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manner, a poseur — frankly, a bit of an ass. 
Wrong again; he had a simple and pleasant 
address, just touched with a nice grave dignity. 
Like many men who express themselves fero- 
ciously on paper, I dare say he was even a little 
shy. At any rate, people found him approach- 
able; even the patriots were apt to concede 
that he was ‘really quite human.’ 

André spent most of his time in his state- 
room. He took his walks in mid-afternoon, 
thus catching others napping, in the literal 
sense, or firmly weighted down with tea trays; 
and late at night, when all but young lovers 
and the more serious drinkers had gone to 
bed. 

It was close to midnight on the next to the 
last night. His constitutional done, ready to 
turn in, he stood leaning upon the rail in the 
dark and gazed out unseeingly at the black, 
flowing sea. The blue night was starry, it was 
a little cold, and a wind blew with a mild, lull- 
ing roar. This was the boat deck, empty now. 
The great ship was quiet. She was going about 
her business; through the darkness she steadily 
pursued her single and inflexible purpose. And 
André, smoking his nightcap pipe, forgetting 
some rather exciting notes he had been making 
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in his room just now, was thinking of that — 
of what this ship’s business meant for him — 
with a peace in his heart that was like an exal- 
tation. In severing the associations of a life- 
time, there was sadness; that went without 
saying. Nevertheless, work was actually the 
law of his being, for he was a serious-minded 
man; and he was thinking, ‘Every knot, 
every turn of that screw there, is taking me —’ 

The ship’s bells: sounded suddenly and at 
the same moment he heard a little plop close 
behind him — slight, yet superfluous, intrusive, 
like the thump of something fallen. He turned 
his head, and on the narrow deck, a few feet 
away, near the foot of the short companion- 
way, he saw a small object lying — indistin- 
guishable, yet again incongruous. He looked 
east, he looked west, he looked up, and then 
he discerned, on the bit of top deck just above 
him, the dusky figure of a woman standing, 
muffled in a great cloak. She was glancing 
toward him, he dimly made out, with an air of 
hesitation or slight surprise; her pose somehow 
suggesting that she was in the very act of 
starting down the steps after the fallen object, 
when all at once she realized that — 

The young man was a little amused. Often, 
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indeed, in his life had arch, cordial damsels let 
fall things for him to pick up. On this boat, 
he had himself been picked up twice — very 
briefly — by devices not dissimilar to this. . 

‘Did you drop something?’ inquired André 
Bride in a stately tone, and yet with a hint of 
his famous satirical note too. i 

A voice came down, by no means arch, not 
especially cordial, but rather composed, so- 
phisticated — almost, one would say, a little 
bored. 

‘Why, I did. Just a cigarette case. If you 
wouldn’t mind awfully handing it up —’ 

‘Certainly,’ said André, while to himself he 
thought, ‘They all have their little ways, of 
course.’ 

He took five steps over the boards, picked up 
the thing — purple morocco, he thought, a 
pleasing enough gewgaw — and courteously 
thrust it aloft. Slim fingers, descending, just 
reached and recovered it. 

‘Thank you z-so much!’ 

‘You’re very welcome,’ replied the cele- 
brated Mr. Bride. 

And smiling a little, though the manner 
pleased him, he touched his cap and turned 
away. 
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It isn’t easy to say why things happen in 
this world, or incidents occur. The chance 
trivial encounter was over. If this young man 
bore any resemblance to a nocturnal gallant, 
you and I, reader, are like Attila the Hun. 
André was going to bed. Just why did that 
negligent salute unsettle ever so slightly the 
cap upon his head? Why, to begin with, was 
his cap a little too big for him? Why did the 
sharp gust assail him exactly then? Why thus 
and why so? No man can answer. André 
clutched upward, with no thought of dignity or 
grace, but too late. Away and over flew his 
cap, spinning out into the timeless dark. 

‘Oh! A pity! I’m sorry,’ murmured that 
voice above him. 

‘It is nothing —a trifle. No matter,’ said 
André, with his somewhat scholastic enuncia- 
tion, yet feeling a little annoyed too. 

For the second he stood motionless, bare- 
headed, staring toward the sea. The wind 
ruffled his stiff, sandy hair. For the first time, 
it seemed, the lady regarded him; nay, she 
gazed at him. 

‘But in a sense it was my fault, I must feel. 
Indeed, I am sorry.’ 

‘No, no! Really it’s not worth mentioning. 
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To-morrow the barber will fit me with a new 
one.’ 

‘But if in the meantime bad colds are 
caught —’ 

‘Oh, I shan’t do that, I assure you. No, 
I’m thoroughly — hardheaded.’ 

Without respect to the fact that she pleased 
him, that, again, was intended as his adieu; he 
looked round, to nod and go. But from the 
dusky shape a little laugh floated suddenly 
down ona faintly deprecating note, and his eye 
then chanced to see that she held an unlighted 
cigarette in her hand, just fitted into a holder. 

“You are very nice about it, I must say, sir. 
My fault was of course in intruding upon a 
stranger. Such intrusions are not always de- 
sirable. Yet you encourage me now to ask 
still another favor. Won’t you give me a 
match?’ 

He looked up at the vaguely limned face, 
still with a trace of amusement, perhaps. No 
doubt she had now seen definitely that it was 
he, André Bride? Nevertheless, the flavor of 
that speech attracted him; if an approach, it 
was a good approach, not without its reserves; 
and once again, too, his ear had been caught 
by something piquant, something faintly alien, 
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in that assured inflection. You couldn’t call it 
an accent; it was much too elusive for that. 
Yet certainly it did not savor of New York; it 
was not of the American scene at all. 

After all, why not? 

He considered that there was no good rea- 
son; and from that moment, no doubt, an 
initiative, a certain responsibility, passed to 
him. He could, conceivably, have handed up 
his match case, continuing to look amused 
while she tried to employ it, struggling against 
the wind; on the contrary, he called attention 
to the breeze, and to the discovery, now made, 
that he had but three matches. A suitable 
civil exchange or two, and the tall young 
eesthete, with no real reluctance in him, was 
mounting the companion stairs. 

On the bit of top deck, scarcely more than a 
platform, in the wind and darkness, he pre- 
sently offered a tiny flame secure in the cup of 
his hands. In the brief glow, he had a surprise, 
slight but pleasurable. It wasn’t just that the 
face disclosed was a charming one; ladies who 
encourage acquaintance at midnight are ex- 
pected to have charming faces; they’ve got 
to have them, as one may say. But this face, 
besides being rather more charming than one 
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had a right to demand, perhaps — delicately 
and sweetly cut, and yet strongly, too — was 
young, notably so. André had inferred by now 
a woman in the thirties; this girl looked not 
many years out of her teens. And still, in her 
youth there seemed something not quite young, 
something — 

“Thank you so much.’ 

‘But when did you come aboard?’ smiled 
André, really forwardly for him. 

Her shadowy face, contemplating him in 
the darkness, did not smile back. Her eyes, 
observed to be ornamental and long-lashed, 
seemed to touch him with a certain scrutiny. 

‘I’ve been here all along,’ she said indiffer- 
ently. 

If that had the effect of setting him down a 
little, and it did, she went on more conversa- 
tionally, after the slightest pause: 

‘You’ve noticed how, on shipboard, strange 
people keep turning up till the very last mo- 
ment? It’s one of the phenomena of nautical 
life. But I’ve been in my room —all the way.’ 

‘That’s odd. I’ve been in my room nearly 
all the way, too. But not for —I hope you 
haven’t been ill?’ 

‘Yes, I was for a day or two — quite. 
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Tuesday was awfully rough, didn’t you think? 
But after that — well, I’m afraid I was merely 
unsocial, even a little blue. I’m always child- 
ishly so when I see the Statue of Liberty 
dropping down the horizon behind me. But I 
suppose you don’t feel that way at all?’ 

He smiled inwardly, still complimenting her 
on her ‘line.’ This to André Bride! He ad- 
mitted that his sentiments were contrary, ad- 
mitted it succinctly with his literary air; and 
she opined that since he didn’t resemble one 
fleeing from justice, he was presumably one of 
the Americans who prefer Europe. That, too, 
he didn’t deny. 

‘You make it sound rather like an accusa- 
tion,’ he prompted then. ‘But you — you 
aren’t an American at all — or are you?’ 

She answered, with a quick burlesque of 
native twang, ‘Oh, my goodness! I should say 
so! Don’t tell me you could ever take me fora 
foreigner!’ 

‘T could, very easily,’ said André gallantly. 

‘Well, I’m not!’ she replied, and, rather to 
his surprise, seemed inclined to amusement at 
his tribute. She had a pleasing laugh, short 
and pretty. ‘But no matter. The night is 
lovely, I was thinking — I’m glad I’m up in 
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it. This air, though so dangerous for caps, in- 
vigorates one. Clean as the wind —I have 
always liked that saying.’ 

“Yes. I hope it’s blown the blues away?’ 

‘Oh, but I’d got rid of mine — mostly; by 
an act of the will, I mean; by strength of char- 
acter.’ 

He leaned on the guard rail beside her; 
glanced, half sidewise, at the dim, pale profile. 
Her speeches were in the note of vivacity, yet 
she hardly seemed vivacious, he thought; 
rather, this young face, clearly suggesting the 
mature power of repose, looked, actually, a 
little sad. He suddenly divined that this girl, 
truly, cared nothing for his reputation (or, 
imagine, for a marvel, that she actually didn’t 
know of it!) and that if he stood here seeking 
at most a momentary diversion, her own im- 
pulse, oddly, had been no less casual. 

‘Late this afternoon,’ she continued in 
lively tones, ‘I said to my companion, ‘This 
must not continue further!’’ And upon the 
word, I rose and girt — no, I rose, and was 
tubbed and massaged, curled, brilliantined, 
pomaded, everything; and then I put on my 
prettiest dress and went to dinner — my 
début! It wasn’t a success, quite. Might a 
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cocktail have assisted me? Perhaps, but I’m 
against that. Well, then, after dinner it was 
really no better. I sat resolutely in the lounge, 
reading this book, in the public eye —’ 

‘Du Céte de (Chez ewanny wisn. tines 
thought I recognized the cover.’ 

‘You know it then? But it did little for me 
to-night. I know several young Frenchmen on 
this boat, and one of them, I must say, is 
extremely tiresome. So very soon I said that I 
was zleepy, and then by a détour I slipped 
away up here. I have liked this. You see that 
little bench there, by a winch — by a funnel? 
I’ve been sitting there two hours. Yes, it has 
helped my ill-humors. Wind and blue dusk are 
sweet, I think. ‘“‘Look how the floor of heaven 
is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.’’’ 

“Yet even here — by a winch, by a funnel — 
the young men present themselves.’ 

“Why, so it appears.’ 

‘Tiresome young men, perpetually —’ 

‘Now, the adjective is your own, sir.’ 

He laughed suddenly: a boyish, unnecessary 
laugh. 

‘I’ve an apology to make. Will you let me 
make it now? I’m sorry I thought that you 
dropped that case on purpose.’ 
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She smiled sweetly. 

‘It was a natural thought, no doubt. But 
no, I didn’t.’ 

Voices sounded vaguely, lost in the wind. 
A pair of lovers, appearing from nowhere, 
fluttered laughing by. Along the boat deck, 
conversing earnestly, came the two very young 
critics from Chicago with their stealthy treads. 
They discerned Mr. Bride with starts of happi- 
ness; then, perceiving that he was engaged 
with a lady, they bowed hastily and stole on. 

In the few seconds of silence, the irregular 
acquaintance had become, it seemed, somehow 
regularized. 

‘And you? Have you not been lonesome 
at all, spending all your time in your state- 
room?’ 

‘Well, no—no. I’ve been awfully busy, as 
it happens.’ 

‘Oh, busy?’ 

‘Yes, reading two books a day. And writing 
a little too.’ 

‘Oh-h! Do you write?’ she exclaimed, with 
a charming, mocking air. 

‘I may call myself a dabbler with the pen,’ 
replied André, smiling slightly. A subtle gal, 
and no mistake. 
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‘That, then, is why you’re glad to be going 
to Europe — for your Art’s sake?’ 

‘Yes, indeed — and my life's.’ 

‘But don’t you like to practice art and life 
in America?’ 

‘It’s impossible, you see. The atmosphere 
— well, rather stifles one, don't you think?’ 

The girl laughed oddly and pursued her 
catechism no further. 

‘Artists usually find a stay in Europe very 
helpful,’ she observed sententiously. ‘Of 
course, I understand that. I am interested in 
writers. Here is Marcel Proust, under my 
arm — do you know his work well?’ 

Instead of answering, ‘I wrote the first ap- 
preciation of him ever published in America,’ 
the great young man replied oniy, ‘Why, yes, 
pretty well.’ And then, for ten minutes at 
least, they talked of nothing but books, with 
the zest, but also the complete impersonality 
of two professionals. Only now André delib- 
erately held back, suppressing his learning and 
authority. | 

In fact, he was gradually being dislodged 
from the idea that this was just her line; se- 
cluded as she had kept herself, wasn’t it proba- 
ble enough that she really didn’t know who he 
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was? More and more, as they talked, he was 
convinced that it was; and the thought was by 
no means unwelcome to him. (After all, does 
not every man of us want to be liked for him- 
self alone? — then, too, think of the delightful 
surprise for her later on!) CGuardedly, then, 
André drew the young stranger out, with the 
result that he was first charmed and surprised, 
and then astonished, at the range of her know- 
ledge of the literatures of Europe. Actually, 
she had read things — Spanish plays, for in- 
stance —that he, André Bride, had never 
heard of! And she could talk of them, too, 
critically and well. A remarkable girl to meet 
casually in the night season, beauty and man- 
ner and learning too! How if it were he, and 
not she — the thought somewhere occurred to 
him — who was lucky in the chance of this 
meeting; how if the question here were not 
whether she could amuse him for quarter of an 
hour, but whether he could please and con- 
vince and establish himself with her? 

‘Look here!’ he exclaimed suddenly, full of 
interest and curiosity. “This is extraordinary! 
I begin to believe “ you’re a writer yourself”’!’ 

‘I? Oh, no. I haven’t a talent — not one. 
But I have read a great deal at odd times, es- 
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pecially when I was growing up. And most of 
my times then were a little odd.’ 

Gazing at the shadowy fine face, he was pow- 
erfully impelled to the personal. 

‘In America, was that?’ 

‘No, in Europe.’ 

‘But you were born in America?’ 

‘Oh, yes indeed! And belong there, too, for 
it’s in my blood. But it happens I’ve lived 
most of my life abroad.’ 

‘Oh! Then you’ve just been to America for 
a visit?’ 

‘Yes, my first visit home in more than five 
years. How I adored it!’ 

‘But —’ said André, mystified, and stopped. 
‘Well, a visit every five or ten years is nice, no 
doubt. But you wouldn’t want to live there, 
that’s certain.’ 

‘Oh, wouldn’t I just!’ 

‘Never! With your Continental upbringing 
and education, you’d not be able to stand —’ 

‘Try me!’ she exclaimed Americanly. 

‘But,’ he protested, rather confused, ‘but 
surely you — you like Europe!’ 

She laughed, and was grave again. 

‘Oh! Why, I don’t think of Europe, in 
quite that way, you see — not as a symbol — 
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not as any unity at all. It’s just a question of 
one’s life, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes — certainly. But then, life in Europe 
offers so much that —’ 

‘It does, of course. If I haven’t liked my 
own life there especially, I’m really not blam- 
ing Europe for that. No, that’s due to personal 
circumstances — and just to a feeling, I sup- 
pose.’ 

“A feeling?’ 

‘Why, just of not belonging there, I think.’ 

She was silent for a moment. But un- 
doubtedly she sensed the sympathetic quality 
in him, despite his antipathetic views; and per- 
haps she was not unwilling to explain herself a 
little — for his instruction, it might be? She 
dropped her ivory holder into her pocket, 
thoughtfully. 

‘We’re Americans, you see. Rooted in the 
soil, bred in the bone — settlers, pioneers, 
woodsmen, farmers, villagers, townsmen — 
generation after generation. It’s in my cells 
and tissues. But then when I was six years old 
my father died, and my mother took me to 
Europe — to be educated, it was said. Except 
for three or four short visits, we’ve never gone 
back. My mother also prefers Europe, you see. 
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Her blood is as pure American as my father’s 
was, as mine is, but in the spirit she is different 
—alien. It is strange—she was born to bea 
Parisienne. I really think she couldn’t live in 
America now. The air would stifle her, as you 
said. She is a wonderful person, pleasure lov- 
ing and giving, and beautiful and gay.’ 

‘And you make your home in Paris, then?’ 

She shook her head slightly, looking past 
him. 

‘No, we haven’t any home. That has been a 
‘drawback too. My mother is — well, a little 
restless, you see. She doesn’t like fixity — 
ruts — roots. She’s not what you'd call a home 
body. She likes change, excitement, things 
happening. We keep an apartment in Paris, 
not far from the Parc Monceau, but we’re 
hardly ever there longer than a few weeks 
together. It wouldn’t be easy to mention any 
place from Madrid to Moscow that we haven’t 
called home at one time or another — any 
place, that is, where there is gayety and a 
good hotel. 

‘I grew up partly in schools in Switzerland 
and Dresden, but mostly in hotel sitting- 
rooms all over Europe, in charge of noble 
Italian governesses, French tutors, Polish 
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couriers, and the like. Some of them proved to 
be deplorable characters, I regret to say. They 
would be engaged by telegraph on somebody’s 
recommendation, as we flitted from spot to 
spot. Or sometimes I would be flitting alone 
and one of these strange persons would meet 
me at the railway station, say, at night in 
Rome, my mother having had a change of 
plans. Then after the period of schooling — 
the life of the “international society’’ — the 
merry whirl that never stops. 

‘All in all, an instructive life, though a little 
feverish perhaps. I know a side of Europe 
very well. Watering-places, winter-sport 
places, casinos, gaming-rooms, balls, races, 
chateau house-parties, big dinners, little din- 
ners for two — I’ve been educated in my way. 
Men, of course, while I still had my hair down. 
Flashy and raffish men— queer Russian 
princes and French adventurers and unwhole- 
some sons of khedives and sporting British 
officers who’d first inquired about our bank 
account. 

‘But I wander!’ she said, and laughed a 
little, to change the key. ‘You are surprised 
that I do not like Europe. The complete an- 
swer is simply this, that I don’t belong there. 
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Very nice to visit every five or ten years, es- 
pecially for young artists. But to live there, 
for Americans — no! And now I conclude my 
autobiography — and incidentally must say 
good-night.’ 

‘No— no!’ exclaimed André, rousing, at 
once humanly stirred by the glimpse of a some- 
what strange life, and feeling all at once that 
there was an immense amount to say. ‘Please 
allow me —’ 

‘Really, it is late. I was starting to go in —’ 

‘No, but let me — while I of course appre- 
ciate the — the unusual experience you have 
had, and how you’d naturally react to it, still 
it’s hard to see how you can feel, really, that 
you don’t belong in Europe! I’d say, rather, 
that was just where you did belong —’ 

“Why should you say such a thing?’ 

‘Because so evidently,’ he said in a rush, 
‘you belong where civilization is— even a 
stranger must be permitted to say that — and 
that place isn’t America, as you’d quickly see 
if you lived there. Now all this happens to be 
a subject which I — in which I’m very much 
interested —’ 

‘I think I’d gathered that!’ 

‘Well, but — Come, let’s take the other 
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side of European life. Take the arts, culture, 
take everything that makes for —’ 

‘No, you take them!’ the girl laughed, and 
threw out her arms in a charming gesture of 
presentation. ‘Take them for a few months. 
Take them for a year, or even two, if you will. 
But more than that won’t be good! —’ 

‘As a matter of —’ 

‘Meantime, long before your year is up — 
I’m going to bed!’ 

She turned to the companionway. Perforce 
he followed her, but unwillingly, stirred and 
unsatisfied. There lingered in him, too, a 
sense of surprise at the way in which control of 
the little encounter, the superior position in 
short, had somehow passed from him. 

On the stairs, he said more formally, yet 
with a sort of eagerness too: 

‘Thank you for letting me talk to you. It’s 
the best talk I’ve had since — I left America! 
But I can’t feel that it’s finished, not by a long 
shot, as wesay. I— Won't you tell me your 
name?’ 

‘Oh! Need we bother? Don’t you remem- 
ber Chesterton’s saying that, of course, if you 
know people’s names you never really know 
them? Don’t think I’m making a silly mystery, 
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but I’m really a perfectly obscure person, and 
my label doesn’t matter.’ 

He might have suspected her on that; on 
the contrary her air of unconsciousness sup- 
ported his belief that his label actually wasn’t 
known to her. And still, why — 

But she went straight on talking: 

‘This night has a thousand eyes. I hope 
you don’t object to quotations particularly? 
Yes, and they watch you too. Do you know, if 
the unaccustomed air — and hour — weren’t 
making me a leetle z-zleepy’ —she said it 
almost like that, he thought — ‘I'd be sorry 
to go. I’ve liked the wind and the dark and 
the stillness; yes, and the company too. I do 
hope you are really hardheaded?’ 

They had come to a door which led into a 
little lighted corridor by the officers’ cabins. 
She paused, stopped. 

‘Won’t you forget that we’ve not been in- 
troduced,’ said André seriously, gazing down 
at her, ‘and let me see you to-morrow? 
Couldn’t you lunch with me in the restaurant, 
so that —' 

‘Oh! — lunch? Why, thank you; but no, 
really, I’m afraid I couldn’t manage that.’ 

‘I want very much to see you again. l’vea 
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sort of argument to make, a long one; a sort 
of explanation, even.’ 

‘Oh, have you?’ she said, smiling faintly, 
and faintly hesitated. ‘Then let’s see. Why 
don’t you join us for tea—say, at 4:30? 
We're B Deck — port side, I think. Good- 
night.’ 

He grasped instinctively the small hand she 
held out, while at the same time exclaiming, 
‘No! I’m going down too.’ 

‘Please! In the light, lama little disheveled. 
I will confess, up there in the dark by myself, 
I shed a few tears. Three or four, perhaps, yet 
large and salty.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but what difference does that 
make? Why,’ said André, frowning a little in 
his scholarly way — ‘why, do you mean I’m 
not to see you then, in your prettiest dress?’ 

‘Oh, really! You are nice!’ 

She trilled with unexpected laughter, girlish 
and sweet. At the changed soft tones his 
heart seemed to stir within him. In that brief 
music a barrier lowered and he felt himself 
accepted, received. 

‘Well, then, you shall see it! Why, I’ll don 
it again to-morrow. I’ll wear it to dinner 
again — for you.’ 
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‘Well, thank you for that! And — and — 
well, I’ll look forward to seeing you at tea. 
I’ve really a lot to say.’ 

He stood there staring, with his rumpled 
light hair, still looking a little perplexed, still 
unsatisfied. And when she saw that look she 
hesitated; and then she gave him a little more. 

‘Oh, one other thing! I think it is my turn 
to make a little apology. I must confess, sir, 
that at the very outset of our conversation | 
told you, in effect, a small white fib.’ 

‘You did drop that on purpose? No! | 
don’t believe it!’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Nevertheless — regardeg!’ 

She fished something from a pocket of her 
enveloping cloak, held it up to his view. It 
was a silver flap, full of matches. She, who had 
detained him to ask for a match — 

‘Yes! But why?’ 

‘Suddenly the wind blew monsieur’s great 
bonnet away,’ said the girl, pulling open the 
door behind her. ‘And I found myself, in my 
mood of loneliness, liking monsieur’s appear- 
ance z-so much.’ 

‘That’s — that’s awfully nice of you; indeed 
itis! But now — I mean now —’ 
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‘Now I find myself liking monsieur himself 
—zomuch. A demain! Au’voir, monsieur!’ 

“You dear! But look! Mats il faut que je con- 
naisse comment vous vous appelez!’ cried André 
hastily. ‘You must tell me your name!’ 

She turned her head over her cloaked 
shoulder, just pausing, just hesitating, by the 
opened door; and then she smiled suddenly 
straight up at him, and a charming smile it 
was too. 

‘It’s Mary,’ she whispered, and was gone. 


III 


ELL, seeing him loitering there, exposed 

and unprotected in the afternoon sun- 
shine, the two young critics of course hurried 
forward on their rubber soles. 

They were so awfully glad to see Mr. Bride 
again! They’d caught just a glimpse of him 
last night, but — well, he had seemed very 
much occupied! Oh, yes, they’d been enjoying 
the voyage well enough. Still, they could 
hardly wait for it to be over. Paris — Chartres 
— Florence! The thing was, they had only a 
little more than two months to stay this time; 
that was all the money their fathers would al- 
low them. Yes, but then just as soon as they 
were graduated and came into a little money 
that their aunts were going to give them, they 
were coming over again, and then — 

‘Farewell, America!’ cried the younger 
critic, who had a face like a pale sweet child. 
‘Yes, really! We’re going to do just what 
you —’ 

‘We've been reading over that Vale of 
yours in ‘‘ Dawn,”’ Mr. Bride,’ interposed the 
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older critic, who was eighteen and spectacled, 
with a manner of astonishing maturity. ‘My, 
what a smashing rebuke that is to the — well, 
to the whole American scene!’ 

Mr. Bride answered the lads’ remarks 
kindly, while his eyes glanced up and down the 
deck — B Deck, it was the port side. 

‘Mr. Bride, seriously speaking, is there any 
chance that America’ll ever produce a real 
literature, or will it always be sunk in commer- 
cialism and vulgarity?’ 

‘Mr. Bride, what do you think of Katherine 
Mansfield and Chekhov?’ 

‘Mr. Bride, in mapping out our study, 
would you advise —’ 

‘Hi there, Brother Bride! Well, well! How’s 
every little thing?’ 

A new voice spoke, genial and he-man, 
easily interposing itself into the critical chat. 
It proceeded from Mr. Schwarzkopf, hides and 
skins, a thorough good fellow, if he did say so, 
and one of André’s table-mates on such occa- 
sions as he had been at table. 

‘Fine! How’s every little thing with you?’ 
responded Brother Bride, while the two young 
critics looked hastily away to conceal their 
half-nervous amusement. 
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‘Want you to shake hands my friend here,’ 
continued hearty Mr. Schwarzkopf — ‘Mr. 
Miskow, farm implements and agricultural 
machinery. This the famous Mr. Andray 
Bride.’ 

Mr. Miskow, who was tall and saturnine, 
and looked striking in a splendid green sports 
suit, gripped André’s hand in a vital clasp. 

‘Please to meet you. What line?’ 

‘Line! Say, that’s a good one!’ shouted Mr. 
Schwarzkopf. ‘Why, Mr. Bride’s a famous 
writer and cricket — critic, I mean to say. 
Line nothin’!’ 

‘Oh, thas-so?’ said Mr. Miskow, losing all 
interest. 

‘Why, he’s going over to settle down in gay 
Paree and live there — on account o’ the art 
they got there, to hear him tell it!’ 

‘Thas-so?’ said Mr. Miskow, recovering a 
slight interest, though rather unfavorable in 
quality. 

‘Claims he’s going to locate there for good 
— yes, sir!’ chuckled Mr. Schwarzkopf, slap- 
ping André’s back, not without a certain tol- 
erant liking. ‘This+young*fella claims he’s 
going to locate right in gay Paree and spend 
the rest of his life studyin’ the art they got — 
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to listen to him! Ain’t that right, Brother 
Bride? Single man, he is.’ 

‘Oh, thas-so?’ said Mr. Miskow, more 
crisply, and eyed the tall critic with distinct 
disapproval. 

‘But really there’s nothing funny about it, 
you know,’ said the younger critic earnestly. 
‘Paris is the one city in the world for an artist 
to live in. You see, there’s everything there 
that’s lacking in America. There’s —’ 

‘What’s lacking in America?’ interrupted 
Mr. Miskow, having spat over the side. 
‘Seems to me we got everything there that 
normal, regular men need.’ 

‘Yes, regular — for the machinery business!’ 
said the older, mature critic, his voice squeak- 
ing up with a sudden very youthful titter. 
‘But we were speaking of art and artists, 
which is —’ 

‘Now I don’t knock art. I’m not opposed to 
art — in its proper place,’ said Mr. Miskow, 
gripping his cigar more firmly between his 
teeth and’ beginning to darkle at the critics. 
‘What I say is, with all the real, big, honest-to- 
goodness work that’s waitin’ to be done at 
home — go and spend your life in Paris! I’d as 


’ 


soon — 
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“You should worry, Walter!’ joked the more 
liberal Mr. Schwarzkopf. ‘Don’t you know 
he’ll never do it? Settle down to spend his 
life with the froggies — this typical, upstand- 
ing, young American fella!’ 

‘Thank you very much, Mr. Schwarzkopf,’ 
said André, with his grave smile, and glanced 
again at his watch. 

‘But they aren’t froggies — and he is going 
to do it!’ cried the younger critic, regarding 
Mr. Bride with something like worship in his 
eyes. ‘And what’s more, we're going to do the 
same thing, when we've finished college! And 
hundreds of other young American artists — 
yes, thousands are —’ 

‘Now listen! Want to make my position 
perfectly clear,’ said Mr. Miskow, with self- 
control. ‘As I just stated to you gemmun, | 
got no prejudice against art. I understand 
art; yes, and I pat’onize it too. I got pictures 
in my home, genuine art pictures in my den, 
and if I said what the frames only cost me, 
you wouldn’t believe it. Now what I —’ 

The older critic giggled abruptly. But the 
younger, with a look of devotion on his fair 
childish face and his small hands clasped be- 
fore him, cried out: ‘But, you see, art isn’t 
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frames — and pictures in a den! Art is the 
biggest, the most important thing in the whole 
world. Why, compared with art —’ 

‘Thas-so? Lessee you try and sell it then! 
Just you go and try and make a livin’, and 
raise a family, and own a little home, sellin’ 
art, and I guess, kid, you’ll find —’ 

‘Don’t lettum get your goat, Walt! Why, 
it’s only an idea, don’t you see? Say, tell 
you what, Brother Bride, bet you a dollar, 
one round iron man, here and now, you'll be 
back in New York inside o’ six munce!’ 

‘Let’s make it a year, to be sporting,’ said 
André, bored, and prepared to extricate him- 
self without more ado. 

But Mr. Miskow, shaking his finger at the 
youngest critic, had somehow contrived to 
surround the three of them. 

‘Listen! You two boys fum Chicago, I been 
told. My city. Well, I pussonally, nor any of 
the live young boys I know pussonally, would- 
n’t give old Chi for one gross, one full dozen 
dozen, of your gay Parees. They wouldn’t 
spend their life in Paris if you was to give it 
to ’em. You been there? No? Well, ’at’s what 
I kind of thought. Now listen,’ said Mr. Mis- 
kow, dropping his stern voice, ‘I been there. 
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Been there five times. I been to Monmarter, 
I been to Folly Berjare, I been to Mou-lon 
Rouge, I been to ’em all. Sellin’ art! Listen! 
If art is immawl women traipsin’ around, if 
art. is leg shows, if art is noods —’ 

‘Mr. Bride?’ 

‘Yes,’ said André, starting and turning. 

The deck steward stood at his elbow, enor- 
mous tea tray in his circled arms, discreetly 
murmuring. 3 

‘Excuse me, sir. You were expecting a lady?’ 

“Yes, yes, I am,’ said André, and drew a 
little aside, while experiencing a falling sensa- 
tion. 

‘There’s a message just come for you, sir, 
by the maid, saying she would be unable to 
come.’ 

‘Unable —’ 

‘If art is being indecent, if art is decay- 
dence —’ said the rising voice of Mr. Mis- 
kow. 

‘But —ah— what else? Just what was 
the message?’ 

‘That was all, I think, sir. The woman, a 
Frenchwoman she was, came up to me this 
very. moment and asked me to find you and 
say that the lady you were to have tea with 
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would not be able to come. I don’t think she 
said anything else.’ 

What did that mean? What could have 
happened? 

‘Oh, all right. Thank you, steward.’ 

Plieay sire: 

‘No, I believe I won’t stop now.’ 

He turned and nodded to the others, who 
were already clutching up tea cakes as the 
steward paused beside them. ‘’Till our next 
meeting! I’ve some work to do.’ 

‘Hey, but what about that bet o’ mine? 
Here’s witnesses!’ called Mr. Schwarzkopf 
noisily. “One round iron —’ 

“Taken. Meet me in the Place Vendéme a 
year from to-day — and bring the iron man 
with you.’ 

He walked away in a brown study, sur- 
prised at the dimensions of his inner disturb- 
ance, while the voice of Mr. Miskow sourly 
pursued him: 

‘Spend his life in Paris, is he? Why don’t 
he say he’s goin’ spend it layin’ on a Turkish 
divan, waited on by —’ 

What could have happened? Was she ill? 
Blue again? No, he thought; yet why then — 
At least she might have written a note, ex- 
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plaining — reminding him that they were to 
meet — She could send a note if she could 
send a message. Then she knew him... . Yes, 
that astonishing girl had known perfectly well 
who he was, all the time she was so adroitly 
talking — at him. Labels didn’t matter — 
she must have smiled when she said that. 
Well, then something serious must have hap- 
pened. ... Or possibly she had just femininely 
decided, on second thought, to surprise him at 
dinner, wearing that — 

That explanation, at least, was not the cor- 
rect one, for at dinner, again, she didn’t ap- 
pear. She who had so sweetly promised to 
come, wearing her prettiest dress only for him, 
simply was not there. It was bewildering, 
hardly creditable indeed. 

However, there was no room for doubt. 
True, he didn’t know where her seat was, 
and for obvious reasons couldn’t inquire; but 
through the long table d’héte he kept one eye 
almost constantly on the door; when he wasn’t 
staring there, he was looking everywhere about 
the great room. Having arrived early at table, 
he lingered late, enduring the talk of his 
mates. It was no use. The strange girl — 
maddeningly known only to him as Mary — 
was not coming. 
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He pushed back his chair, convinced that 
something had happened to her, and resolved, 
with a certain sense of anxiety, to find out 
what. How to begin? 

At the door of the saloon, as luck had it, he 
ran into the very young critic again, who 
rather had the air of one lying in wait. The lad 
greeted him with shy eagerness, saying, ‘That 
was a jolly row we had up there this after- 
noon, wasn’t it? Oh, that Mr. Miskow! Mr. 
Bride, do you —’ 

About to pass on after a word or two, 
André had a sudden thought and paused. 

‘By the way,’ he said presently, “do you 
happen to know that girl you saw me with 
last night, you remember?’ 

‘Miss Jackson. Yes— yes, I do,’ said the 
boy, coloring a little. ‘I was introduced to her 
in the lounge last night, and, Mr. Bride, what 
do you think? She was reading that book of 
Marcel Proust’s that you reviewed in —’ 

‘Yes, I know. You haven’t happened to see 
her about this evening, I suppose?’ 

‘No, I haven’t. To tell the truth,’ laughed 
the younger critic, his fair flush deepening, ‘I 
— I was waiting here, hoping I might catch a 
glimpse of her and — and maybe have just a 
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few words. She’s wonderful, I think. Mr. 
Bride, isn’t it wonderful, Europe’s being really 
her home?’ 

Mr. Bride encouraged the child’s artless 
prattle. . . . Miss Marie Jackson: he had seen 
it on the passenger list. Her relatives were 
great lumber people in Michigan. Her mother 
had been called ‘the most beautiful woman in 
Europe.’ Her grandmother had just died in 
Michigan — that was what had brought her 
to America. She was traveling with a chap- 
eron named Miss Beauchamps, and only 
think, you pronounced it Beecham. 

Leaving the lad, André turned his steps 
toward his stateroom. His thought and his 
way had cleared together; he desired writing 
materials. He would send a note at once, ex- 
pressing his concern and begging that she 
would see him, if only for a few minutes, some 
time during the evening. 

He turned into a long corridor between 
staterooms, thinking intently, ‘Dear Miss 
Jackson, won’t you let me say —’ And there 
she walked just ahead of him, not a dozen 
steps away. He would have have known that 
carriage anywhere, and the rather proud pose 
of that head. He felt a leap and a thrill. 
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mon ee Mary l’ 

Her head turned quickly; she saw him, 
stopped at once and stood waiting for him to 
come up. She wore, he was instantly aware, 
a polo coat over a dark day-dress; and her look 
was somehow in correspondence. He saw no 
start of glad surprise. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he said sympatheti- 
cally, and eagerly too. ‘Where are you going? 
What’s — has anything happened?’ 

The girl answered, with startling quiet: 
‘No, nothing, I think. I’ve been on deck for 
a little while. [ had my supper there, and now 
I’m going to my room.’ 

‘But — have you been ill then? Is—is 
any one ill?’ 

‘No, every one’s well, I think.’ 

‘But why — but —’ 

The young man’s learned face began to 
flush. Wounded feelings complicated the utter 
confusion within him. There was a pause. In 
it, her look changed; and she said suddenly, in 
an altered voice and manner — indeed with a 
little rush, as if the surprise of it were still 
fresh in her: 

‘Why, I hadn’t the faintest idea last night 
that you were André Bride — not the faintest!’ 
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In the brilliantly lighted corridor, where 
people came and went, these two stood and 
stared at each other. Miss Marie Jackson had 
dark gray eyes with long lashes that curled; 
but there was strength in this mouth and chin. 
He, regarding her, felt his leaden bewilder- 
ment lift. Different, indeed, this, from the 
moment of pleasant revelation he had pictured 
earlier in the day. But to be André Bride was, 
after all, nothing to be ashamed of, whatever 
one’s romantical ideas of ‘home’ might be; 
and in fact, it was hardly just a question of 
ideas here. 

He gave a laugh, confused, incredulous yet 
wholly resistant. 

‘Well, but do you mean to say that was why 
you didn’t come to tea? And then —’ 

‘Yes, that was why.’ 

‘But — why again? Wasn’t it you yourself 
who said that if you knew people’s names, you 
never —’ 

‘That was an unlucky speech. Naturally, 
in this case just the reverse is true.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that.... I’m to under- 
stand, then, that you strongly disapprove of 
my — my artistic views?’ 

‘Yes, strongly. But it goes further than 
that, I think.’ 
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‘In fact it goes further than there’s any 
reason for, that’s evident.... Come on deck 
with me a little while, won’t you? I think I 
can show you I’m not such a —’ 

She shook her head slightly, saying, ‘I’m 
sorry. No.’ 

‘Well! I must keep asking why, it seems. 
I’ve been disapproved of many times — vio- 
lently. But this seems rather different. I 
think I’m entitled to know —’ 

Regarding him fixedly from under those 
sweet curling lashes, the girl replied, ‘Mr. 
Bride, I do not like you.’ 

André leaned a hand against a stateroom 
door and felt the blood drawing from his face. 
Yet still incredulity reigned within him; still 
this was unthinkable, literally preposterous. 

‘But you do like me,’ he said, with some 
effort. ‘I’ve not changed an iota since last 
night, when —’ 

‘Last night,’ she answered quietly, ‘I 
thought you were — well, a nice, gifted Ameri- 
can boy, who had the usual glamorous young 
ideas about Europe and the usual young habit 
of — of belittling everything at home. It was 
something harmless, I thought, soon outgrown. 
To-night, I know you’re a mature personage 
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who really mean all those wrong-headed 
things — yes, and you've taught lots of foolish 
young people to believe them too.’ 

The famous young man emitted a laugh. It 
rather resembled a bewildered bark. 

‘Without arguing those adjectives for the 
moment, still, aren’t you taking my artistic 
views a little too — too personally? After all, 
we don’t like or dislike people —’ 

‘But your views are you, aren’t they? I'd 
supposed they were the biggest part of you — 
and that you were demonstrating that by what 
you're doing now. I’m sorry to seem rude, but 
I’ve known you a long time, Mr. Bride.’ 

Timbers creaked and groaned about them; 
there was the tireless throb of the engines, 
driving the great ship about her business. 
Fellow passengers, flushed and ofttimes a little 
gross from dinner, brushed by them in the 
narrow passage. And Miss Jackson of Michi- 
gan and Paris, compressing herself against the 
white wall, looked up at the esthete a little 
sorrowfully, from under those charming lashes. 

‘Last night we talked of European litera- 
ture, because that interested you. For myself, 
I am more interested in what is being said and 
done at home. All my life I’ve devoured 
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American books, newspapers, reviews — 
everything I could buy or borrow. They made 
my closest tie with home. So I’ve known of 
you for many years. And I can’t tell you 
how — how often I’ve resented you; yes, how 
indignant you’ve made me. When I was a 
little girl, you made me cry often with rage. 
When I grew older, though I no longer wept, 
the sense of resentment remained. Only the 
other day, the very day before we sailed, I 
read that farewell of yours, in your paper, and 
I — Always to ignore what is big and fine, 
and to pounce zo eagerly, zo triumphantly, on 
the faults and shortcomings — inevitable in a 
great new festttsteay to teach young people to 
despise — 

‘Miss Jackson, won’t you listen to me for a 
minute?’ said André earnestly. 

The inflections of her voice had reminded 
him, given him a cue. Here was one in whom 
unwilling transplantation had produced a 
genuine ‘patriotism complex’; this was an ob- 
session, a monomania, irrational but most real. 
Every allowance must be made. 

‘Won’t you remember that, after all, I’ve 
lived my whole life in America, and therefore 
know the conditions, and what sort of attack 
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is needed to correct them — and they can be 
corrected, I think — better than you could 
possibly know in three or four visits? Won't 
you remember too that you, on the other hand, 
have had a most unusual life, bound to give 
you unusual views—I must frankly say, 
prejudices? You've had no country, and so, 
naturally, there’s grown up in you an ex- 
aggerated country love —’ 

‘I’ve got more country than you have,’ 
she interrupted, with a kind of pride, ‘and I 
decidedly prefer my prejudices to yours.’ 

‘Well, then, what are my prejudices? What 
are these wrong-headed views of mine that 
make me personally so—so objectionable? 
Why, Miss Jackson, all I’ve ever said or writ- 
ten boils down to just this: America doesn’t 
offer a background suited to art and artists — 
Europe does. Is there anything so dreadful in 
that? Come, won’t you even admit that it is 
true?’ 

‘But it’s not just a question of your views 
now, is it? I learned this morning, when I — 
I made some necessary inquiries, that you’ve 
told various people on this boat that you are 
shaking the dust of America off your feet for- 
ever. Are you?’ 
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‘If I am,’ said André, with passionate sin- 
cerity, ‘I believe with all my being that it’s 
the best thing I’ve ever donein my life. I’m —’ 

‘You astonish me! What — to become one 
of those hopeless men without a country, drift- 
ing aimlessly forever up and down Eu —’ 

‘No, to be true to myself!—to develop 
whatever ability I’ve got as fully and fruit- 
fully as I can! It seems to me you should even 
approve of that, Miss Jackson. For if I’m to 
be of any real use to my country — and I — 
I'd like to be, if it interests you to know — I 
can only do it by making the most of my- 
self.’ 

‘I don’t happen to believe, you see, that a 
man makes the most of himself in this way. 
And even if you —’ 

‘You'd still feel bound to dislike me any- 
way, I infer?’ 

That checked her. She hesitated, became 
somehow more gentle. 

‘T shouldn’t have used that word. In fact I 
do like you, even though I don’t want to. But 
the trouble seems deeper. I’m afraid, Mr. 
Bride, I distrust you.’ 

‘Oh, you distrust me?’ 

Looking down, curling and uncurling a 
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paper-backed novel in her slim fingers, the 
young expatriate said: 

‘I don’t want to hurt your feelings, even if 
I could, though you’ve hurt mine many times. 
But it seems to me that a man couldn't ex- 
press the sort of views that you’ve expressed 
so violently for years, and then want to ex- 
press them with himself, with his life, unless 
there were something in him — well, unsound, 
un —’ 

‘Unsound?’ said André, and the blood 
rushed back into his face. 

‘I’m sorry, but that seems to be how I feel. 
So that one couldn’t depend on such a man. 
One wouldn’t know how he'd feel and act 
about other things one might think important.’ 

A stewardess passed, carrying late tea and 
toast. Three youths in dinner jackets, all 
agreeably tight, jostled by, staring. 

‘Will you come on deck and talk to me?’ 

‘I — I'd really rather not.’ 

‘Will you meet me to-morrow morning, 
then, since all this is rather important to me?’ 

In his pride, in his dignity, he was terribly 
hurt; yes, and he was angry too. She saw 
that, and it may be that she liked it; it was a 
power in him, a power in her that had called it 
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out. Her eyes grew larger and more liquid; her 
young breast rose and fell. 

‘Mr. Bride, I am z-so sorry. I had not 
thought that anything I said would seem im- 
portant to you. But really — it wouldn’t do 
any good.’ 

‘You’re saying that you don’t wish ever to 
see or speak to me again?’ 

‘N-no — I do not say that. Perhaps some 
day we shall meet again, under different 
conditions. Who can say? At least, if it is 
important for us to meet again, we shall meet, 
I am certain. But —’ 

‘I suppose you know you're being fright- 
fully unfair to me,’ said André, in a still voice. 

He swung on his heel, without another word 
or look, and walked rapidly away down the 
corridor. Miss Jackson leaned against the 
enameled wall, gazing after that tall receding 
back. One of her hands touched her breast, 
the other lifted ever so little. Miss Jackson 
stood that way, motionless, for perhaps ten 
seconds —a long time in certain circum- 
stances, as every one knows. 


IV 


F André felt that this girl had wronged him, 
unjustly condemning him through a childish 

obsession, the progress of time tended to sup- 
port him in all his positions. 

In those first eighteen months, during which 
he journeyed pretty well all over Europe, he 
had continuously a sense of fulfillment, like 
happy things come true, beyond anything he 
had known. In old cities rich only in beauty, 
by ancient lakes and ruined temples, in galler- 
ies, operas, and cathedrals, in crowded, crooked 
streets, in cafés, boulevards, and beer gardens, 
beside the silver Arno or in the gracious sunny 
spaces of the Champs-Elysées — everywhere 
he found within himself a wonderful new liber- 
ated sense, stirring and fructifying. His spirit, 
like a pale plant receiving at last the light for 
which it languished, pulsed and colored with 
new life. No, he had made no mistake in com- 
ing here. This was a faith that would be justi- 
fied in works. 

We turn away from notes of travel. In 
Paris — André’s home and work-place from 
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the beginning — we pass over ‘local color’ and 
resist ‘vignettes.’ Quaint, charming charac- 
ters employing quaint, charming idioms; all 
the brave aftermaths of the war; the great 
love of Jean, the legless vender of post cards, 
for Marthe, the witty charwoman; Father 
Gourin, with his military medal and the sad 
sweet smile which made even Apaches hang 
their heads; the American colony, the Ameri- 
can tourist who ‘knows Paris,’ the inevitable 
‘practically unknown’ little restaurant where 
one gets—at a good stiff price — the best 
dinner in all France: all these things are set 
down in the books in their proper places. The 
secret passions of André Bride were growth 
and attainment in work; and the old capital 
of civilization rewarded him, too, bountifully 
according to his desire. 

In October he took rooms in the rue Saint- 
Germain, not far from the Cluny, and settled 
down. Four hours each day he spent at his 
desk; sometimes five or six. He was doing, for 
money, a weekly European letter for ‘Dawn’; 
often he wrote a special article — about a new 
German author or a spring exhibition — for 
‘Cosmos,’ that almost immorally high-paying 
journal of the arts. For the rest, his working 
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time went to his own book, ‘Notes for an 
American A‘sthetic,’ which began to unfold 
faster than one would have thought possible. 
In mid-afternoon, by rule, he locked away his 
papers and fared forth upon his leisure: to 
stroll about the pleasant streets, mount a bus 
that took him half over this endlessly interest- 
ing Paris; to drop in at this gallery or chapel or 
studio, or stand and gaze at that little square, 
spattered with the heroic blood of centuries; to 
visit friends, dine with Marcel Villiers or the 
Georges Dumonts or his dear Tonine; or just 
sit in his favorite café, watching these fasci- 
nating French stream by. 

The physical beauty all about him gave an 
unfailing pleasure; but the human phases, the 
people, were a yet greater delight. The cour- 
tesy and grace and charming finished manners 
of even the humblest; the endearing ‘ Mercz 
bien, m’sieu — au ‘voir, m’sieu,’ for the pur- 
chase of a shoestring, say; the sprightly in- 
telligence, the gayety and sympathy and sensi- 
tiveness and ease; the universal interest in 
things of the mind and spirit: such things con- 
trasted sweetly with the rude, dumb vulgarity 
of the subway herds of New York. The fact 
that opera was front-page news and a new 
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book a shop and street-corner topic; that 
Raoul, the waiter at the Racine, was a sophis- 
ticated critic of the drama; that his barber 
spent his Sunday afternoons in the Luxem- 
bourg or the Louvre, and the old night clerk 
at the little hotel down the street could discuss 
French literature, from the Song of Roland to 
Anatole France, with great subtlety and dis- 
crimination — how his spirit quickened and 
was nourished by the thousand evidences of 
civilized life all about him! 

Of course, he was not dependent upon 
chance contacts. Valuable friends had awaited 
him from the beginning — Villiers, the novel- 
ist, who had lectured in America; Cotteret 
and de I’Isle and Edouard Benet, editors and 
journalists, whom he had met here six years 
earlier, on his one brief holiday trip; the power- 
ful Tourneur, who had written an article about 
him in the ‘Mercure de France’; Paul Vava- 
sour, celebrated no more for his erotic verses 
than for his malicious wit; many more. He had 
brought letters, too, to personages not of the 
arts; Monsieur Reval, the banker, for example; 
and Georges Dumont, of the Ministry of the 
Interior — the ugly, lively and most engaging 
Georges, who cared literally for nothing but 
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flying and women. Doors opened to the dis- 
tinguished young American who had repudi- 
ated America for France. André dined out, 
went to evening parties and balls, visited in 
ancient chateaux; in several homes, he was, at 
last, on familiar terms; and Simonne Reval, 
who was seventeen and as closely guarded as 
an Eastern princess, unmistakably took a 
fancy to him. 

Pleasant and instructive as all this was, his 
constant free association with the Frenchmen 
of talent remained the best thing in his new life. 
At the Café Napolitain on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, the Café de France on the rue Saint- 
Honoré, and the little Café Racine, scarcely a 
stone’s throw from where he lived — here and 
in sundry places he fraternized with the most 
brilliant men in Paris. How the talk charmed 
and stimulated him; and how, walking home 
in the still starry evenings, he felt within 
him ripening understandings and an expanding 
power. 

Time sped, and his work with it. 

In America, his ‘case’ continued to be dis- 
cussed. Newspapers in Texas and Rhode Is- 
land still derided him as the true antithesis of 
the clean-limbed, two-fisted young American; 
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he had become his country’s favorite horrible 
example. Such things he learned from his 
correspondence, which was still large; from the 
occasional fat envelopes from the clipping 
bureau; and from visiting Americans, who 
often enough descended upon him and dragged 
him off to lunch or dinner. The visitors 
brought him not only news from the old coun- 
try, as he now satirically called it, but praise 
and comfort besides. They envied him his 
possession of this jeweled city of Paris, and 
almost tearfully they assured him that he had 
struck a blow for the liberation of art which 
would one day be heard around the world. 
He cared little more for the assurance than 
for the derision. In fact, by principle, he was 
losing touch with the small currents of home. 
He avoided the promiscuous company of his 
countrymen; the purlieus of the American Ex- 
press Company knew him not. In the midst of 
French culture, his desire was to lead, simply 
and naturally, a French life. The language he 
spoke and heard from morning to night was 
French; the books and papers he read, the 
friends he loved to be with, the very winds 
he breathed, were French; inevitably he in- 
clined to adopt French habits and points of 
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view. The native clothes and shoes André 
did, indeed, resist. But he wore a large black 
felt hat that was markedly Latin; and in the 
end, he grew a beard. 

Did he think at all, the while, of Miss Marie 
Jackson? To be sure he did; at first much, 
and intensely. 

That last morning on the boat he had made 
no effort to see her; such a move, if made at all, 
must proceed from her. Finding, however, 
that their unhappy conversation was often in 
his thoughts — something unsatisfied, some- 
thing left undone—he gradually became 
ready to meet her halfway, to say the least of 
it. In those early months, his afternoon ram- 
bles had turned often to the neighborhood of 
that most charming of bijou parks, the Parc 
Monceau, ‘not far’ from which Miss Jackson 
lived, when in Paris. But the clue was at best 
a vague one, and something in the young man 
resisted the admission of an open and syste- 
matic search. 

Then one day in late summer a little incident 
befell. As he strolled down a pleasant shaded 
street near the rue Faubourg Saint-Honoré, a 
lady — in young middle-age, richly dressed 
and fair to look upon — emerged from a tall 
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white apartment-hotel just ahead of him. 
She vanished into a waiting coupé and was 
whirled away; but not before something 
vaguely reminiscent in her carriage and the 
pose of her head had arrested André’s eye. 

Stepping on impulse into the concierge’s 
window, he said in a casual manner, ‘That 
lady who just went out, and of whom I got 
but a glimpse, was it possibly my compatriot, 
Madame Jacque-son?’ Being informed that 
it was, André gave the fellow five francs and 
walked hurriedly away. In a week, having 
overcome his resistance, or been overcome by 
a stronger prompting, he returned to the hotel 
and asked for Mademoiselle Jackson. Regret- 
fully, the concierge informed him that Madame 
and Mademoiselle Jackson had left Paris on 
the preceding evening for an indefinite stay 
abroad. 


Winter slipped by on light, bright feet. It 
was spring; it was summer again. Now his 
book, first fruit of his new life, was finished; 
now the proofs were here. And he knew that 
this book was good: the best thing he had yet 
done. Here, indeed, was his perfect justifica- 
tion. 
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He was awfully happy. 

In the long summer afternoons and the 
sweet summer evenings, he sat on the ferrasse 
of his beloved Café Racine and talked of high 
matters in French that might almost have 
passed for a Frenchman’s. Great men came to 
this little café. Artists whose names were 
known over France and beyond sat often in 
these hard iron chairs. And he was welcome 
to their company, a brother artist well liked, 
and with his own distinctive flavor. 

In the shifting circle about the reserved 
round table in the corner, André met abler 
men than he. If his own talk was good, there 
came here unknown men, obscure young men 
with wallets full of unsold manuscript, whose 
talk, he recognized at once, was richer and 
more venturesome than his own. Yet he re- 
mained the ‘American who despised America’ 
and as such contributed his special note to the 
symposia. The younger confréres in particular 
listened with lively interest to his tales of 
American life and ways, often shouting with 
glee at the oddness of it all; asking a thousand 
questions, too, many of them very funny in 
their ignorance. In time, of course, as his 
principal content was possessed by them, this 
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interest was less fresh; inevitably, too, his 
friends came to twit him a little on his ’obbee, 
as dear Marcel Villiers called it: ‘Well, my 
dear André, and what is the state of American 
art this afternoon?’ Yet the interest in Amer- 
ica, as he had soon discovered, was both real 
and widespread. 

Not all of this interest was admiring, to be 
sure; none of it, of course, was esthetic. The 
French, as he knew, had their practical side. 
Even his more brilliant associates sometimes 
spoke of the land of the dollar with a sort of 
wistfulness. Among the rank and file, the 
material coveting was much more evident. 
One by one, all the Dunoyers, with whom he 
lived — from Papa Dunoyer, an unwashed 
fish dealer, to enchanting Tonine, who was so 
wonderfully superior to her people — privately 
consulted him as to the desirability of emi- 
grating. Openings, rents, salaries, prices, 
profits — everywhere he was acutely ques- 
tioned. Nor did it have the slightest effect 
when André explained, often in considerable 
detail, that art was in a very bad way in 
America. No doubt, sir, the waiter or shop- 
girl or mechanic would reply earnestly, but 
the ease and plenty, the incredible prosperity! 
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Only the other day had come a letter from the 
neighbor’s daughter, the little Fanchon, who 
had emigrated to New York just prior to the 
war. Now the little Fanchon had her own 
dry-cleaning establishment, on the celebrated 
street, Third Avenue, with her own auto for 
delivery. Yes, very possibly; but who would 
wish to live without art? Invariably, they for 
their part seemed ready to risk it. 

Then a funny thing happened. Henri 
d’Azy, a fashionable young painter not of the 
Café Racine group, whom André had met at an 
anniversary dinner at the Revals’, and taken 
an instant liking to, announced that he was 
going to New York to live and paint. 

André, dropping into d’Azy’s studio to ask 
him to lunch, heard the news with astonish- 
ment. 

‘Why, Henri, you'll never be able to paint in 
New York! Why, that atmosphere’ll kill you 
— literally!’ 

Henri replied gayly that he made a point 
of escorting his atmosphere with him. 

Squinting at a pale lovely canvas on the 
easel before him, tilting his head backward 
like a bright bird, the charming young man 
exclaimed: 


HENRI REPLIED GAYLY THAT HE MADE A POINT OF ESCORTING 
HIS ATMOSPHERE WITH HIM 
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‘If New York lacks what you call the at- 
mosphere, my dear André, it possesses what 
you also call the needful. In this desolated 
country of France, who can pay to have the 
portrait painted? A few wives of profiteers, 
perhaps, with faces to make the blood run 
cold. But from New York, where money 
sprouts on each bush, they say, already begin 
to come my most interesting commissions. Is 
not this a point that you too much ignore, my 
friend, in those diatribes of yours which so 
interest and instruct us all? In music and the 
opera, in literature, in the theater, as well as 
in the arts graphic and plastic, more and more 
your country emerges as the munificent patron 
of the art of the world, making it possible for 
the artist to live and art everywhere to main- 
tain itself. God bless the America, I say!’ 

Having indignantly corrected this misap- 
prehension of his country, André exclaimed: 
‘Henri, you are selling out, that’s all! You’re 
going to commercialize yourself for the root of 
all evil.’ 

‘What a fancy! With me, it is art for the 
sake of art ever.’ 

D’Azy turned, laughing, and clapped the 
American on the shoulder. 
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‘My old one, just remember that two things 
always have come before art, and will always 
so come to the day of judgment. Those two 
are the bread and the meat. A propos, I will 
déjeuner with you with pleasure.’ 

He reported Henri’s cynical intentions and 
materialistic quibbles to Marcel Villiers, now 
his best friend in Paris. However, it hardly 
surprised him when Marcel, whose only fault 
was tolerance, and who accordingly would ar- 
gue anything, supported the painter’s apologia. 

‘Consider, my dear Breed,’ said Marcel, 
with many gestures of his single arm, as they 
strolled in the sunshine by the bookstalls along 
the Seine. ‘Is not the first duty of a country, 
as of an individual, to organize its own living, 
for itself and others? Life — and the gift of 
life — that is first, is it not so? Figure to 
yourself the individual who suffers his wife 
and children to starve, and himself uses the 
sponge upon his friends, while he sits about the 
cafés enunciating sublime sentiments —’ 

‘Any clodhopper can raise a family!’ cried 
André. ‘Getting more and more bread and 
meat is the vulgarest thing in the world. 
If a man can say anything important about 
beauty, he ought to be supported by the state, 
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while what happens to his worthless wife and 
children —’ | 

“Who shall say that this man is worthy or 
those children worthless?’ expostulated Mar- 
cel; and signifying by a movement that his 
remarks were to continue, he soon reverted 
to his customary central thesis, conduct, la 
patrie, and the like. 

‘It is difficult to weigh immaterial values on 
the scale of pure reason, is it not so? Thus, 
during the war France, as you well know, lost 
many artists whose genius she could ill afford 
to spare. Now, not a few of these were men 
like myself, no longer young, whom the au- 
thorities would willingly have set to guarding 
the bridges and the like, remote from danger, 
that their talents might be preserved for 
France — if, indeed, there was to be a France 
thereafter. Did these men then argue with 
themselves, ‘In truth my art is the best thing 
I have to give to la patrie, therefore I will re- 
main here under the bridge where the obus are 
never heard?’’ No, no,’ said Marcel, and 
winced a little. ‘They must each and all insist 
on introducing themselves into the trenches, 
as if they so avowed that when the choice was 
between France’s life and their own, it was a 
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question one could not conceive to argue. In 
the same —’ 

‘Now, Marcel, isn’t that rather dragging in 
the war?’ said André gently. ‘After all, what 
I’m saying —’ 

‘Enough, enough!’ said Marcel, catching 
himself with a small laugh, a little forced. 
“You never like the war talk, no? But I con- 
tend only that life — the supreme gift of the 
good God — must ever come first. And your 
great country, in attending first to the devel- 
opment of the immense resources of the mag- 
nificent new terrain, providing the means of 
life not for your own nationals alone, but for 
countless millions of the surplus population 
of the globe — my friend, in that primitive 
stark preoccupation, so indispensable and 
beneficent, there is also a kind of beauty, if 
you will. But for the rest, the beaux-arts that 
you long for —all these will follow in due 
season. A little patience, my —’ 

‘We've been settled three hundred years, 
Marcel; plenty of time to grow a fine art if we 
had the seeds in us.’ 

‘Art is a plant that flowers in leisure,’ 
responded Marcel, thoughtfully stroking his 
prodigious beard; ‘sometimes, it is sad to say, 
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in decadence. Patience, my dear Breed! Al- 
ways the patience!’ 

Dear Marcel! Strange lovable mixture of 
wisdom and prejudice, of shrewd practicality 
and incorrigible sentimentalism! His novels, 
immensely popular though they were, would 
never be half so interesting and important as 
he was. Marcel himself was now scheming out 
another tour in America, greedily delighted 
with the monetary success — and the adver- 
tisement — won in his first venture. On the 
other hand, like all the French, he was steeped 
and drenched in a purely emotional love of 
country. 

In America, of course, the brilliant young 
men disparaged and despised patriotism. Most 
of his own friends had kept out of the war, 
so far as they safely could; one or two a 
little farther. Here every one had been in the 
war, including the halt and the blind; and 
they looked at him a little askance when he 
straightforwardly declared his position. An 
embusqué they called all such, regardless — a 
slacker. As for Marcel, he would never get 
over the inglorious part he had played in the 
defense of the glory of France. Two years 
they had kept him one of those guarders of 
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bridges he spoke of, four kilometers from Dun- 
kirk, for he had grown very shortsighted after 
he passed forty, and more than a little deaf; 
and then when his arm was blown off, after 
all, through a momentary carelessness at an 
ammunition dump (delightful to keep ex- 
plaining that through all the rest of one’s life!) 
he had carried slops for two years more as a 
first-class orderly at a base hospital. Nowa- 
days the poor fellow could never hear a band 
play without looking sad, or gaze at the tri- 
color without emotion. And on July four- 
teenth, when they had the great parade of the 
national holiday, and column after column of 
youthful veterans filed under the Arch of 
Triumph, saluting with many ceremonies 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier, Marcel’s 
quick tears rained down his cheeks; he sobbed 
without control into his handkerchief. 

André sympathized — up to a point. If 
you have a country like France to be proud of, 
it is different; if your Unknown Soldier is 
France’s Unknown Soldier, that makes every- 
thing a great deal better, of course. Neverthe- 
less, as he hated war, he didn’t like to see 
it sentimentalized over. And often enough 
he found the pervasive militaristic patriotism, 
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so full of unquestioning, sometimes slightly 
naive, satisfaction with France and her glozre, 
a little trying. 

One day he set down in his notebook: ‘In 
America they suppose that the great word in 
the French language is “‘/’amour.”’ Actually, it 
is “la patrie.” ... And sometimes, perhaps, 
“Pargent!’’’ 

You, of course, understand that André, be- 
ing no fool, had never conceived the French 
as a nation of pure idealists, all forty million 
of them springing from bed each morning to 
think exclusively of beauty and art. Hence 
the more material traits of the modern Athen- 
ians had not entirely surprised him. Consider- 
ing the general poverty, it was no doubt in- 
evitable that people should be rather humor- 
lessly in earnest in respect to money; that the 
sharp, homely, efficient women who ran the 
neighborhood shops should be tireless traders, 
and that rich business men were admired as 
well as Rodin, Debussy, or Monet. What did 
surprise him a little was to find that there was 
plenty of ugliness in this lovely city; yes, and 
evidences of downright bad taste too. Really, 
those dreadful flower beds that one sometimes 
saw in public places, those tin wreaths in 
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Pére Lachaise cemetery! The over-emphasis 
on sex, he was prepared for; the plain human 
vulgarity sometimes took him a little aback. 
Taking them by and large, Papa and Maman 
Dunoyer were among the vulgarest people he 
had ever met; so was Célestine Dunoyer, and 
unpleasantly flirtatious besides; and he came 
to know sundry of these French who were not 
at all conspicuous for an instinctive esthet- 
icism. Through Monsieur Etienne Dubois — 
a silk merchant at whose house he had dined, 
himself by no means a pure devotee of beauty 
— André attended a commercial dinner at 
Marseilles in September, for observation, for 
the fun of the thing. He reflected with amuse- 
ment that the affair might almost have been 
a boosters’ banquet in some thriving young 
city in America; the trend of the speeches, even 
some of the phrases, were so American that he 
laughed to himself. As for Marseilles — really 
one would almost rather live in Columbus! 
‘But necessarily,’ replied Marcel, to whom 
he repeated these thoughts a few days later, 
‘the life of business both presupposes and 
produces the business ways, tastes, point of 
view, ideals — the same the world over. Com- 
mercial, vulgar, let us agree. Yet without 
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such ways and tastes, my dear Breed, there 
would be no business, and pouf would go the 
life of the world!’ 

The two friends had been lunching with a 
distinguished British novelist — made wealthy 
by the appreciation of America — and his 
wife, at Voisin’s. Having lingered long at 
table, they were strolling homeward, down the 
serene rue de la Paix. The afternoon was 
beautiful. The high white aged city was full of 
hazy sunshine. It was sweet to live. 

‘Enfin, my friend, if for the moment your 
country evinces the commercial traits pre- 
dominantly, it is because your country has the 
predominant duty of supporting —’ 

‘Oh, hang my country! Ce doux pays de 
France is country enough for me!’ 

André meant it with all his being. His com- 
ments upon the little human foibles were mere 
negligible footnotes upon the body of his vast 
contentment. And to-day he was extraordi- 
narily happy. ‘Notes for an American A‘s- 
thetic’ had just been published in America. 
An exciting package of advance copies had 
arrived some days since; this morning the 
first reviews had come, and they were, without 
exception, enthusiastic. Better still, the ablest 
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reviewers — Harold Derek in ‘Cosmos’ and 
Carl Weinstock in the ‘Index’ — were the 
most enthusiastic; but all alike agreed that 
the ‘Notes’ revealed a marked growth in his 
power and art. ... Was not this, indeed, his 
justification? 

‘My dear fellow, it does not do to hang one’s 
country,’ old Marcel was saying. ‘Must I 
again inculcate the virtues of patriotism?’ 

And suiting the action to the word as they 
swung along, the delightful chap argued with 
unflagging vigor that the common man needed 
sanctions to live by, conceptions to inspire and 
dignify his existence, and that he found such 
a conception supremely in exalted love of 
his pairie. 

‘Let us not strip him of that ennobling 
incentive,’ said Marcel earnestly, while his 
coat-tails flapped in the light breeze, ‘until 
we are positive we have something better to 
give him, for the poetry of his life, and the 
enrichment of all life. Admit if you like that 
the patriotic emotion leads sometimes to wars, 
and the rest. Yet let us not deny that this 
same patriotism has also produced sentiments 
and deeds the most noble conceivable — great 
deeds demonstrating imperishably the divine 
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quality of this poor little human animal, and 
standing forever as the inspiration of mankind. 
Such treasures are worth a little blood spilled, 
my friend. After all, when it is a question of 
beauty, what is so beautiful as the beauty of 
conduct?’ 

‘Lots of things. That lovely column there, 
for instance.’ 

Marcel’s teeth gleamed from the forest of 
his whiskers. 

‘Ha! But you assist my point! That shaft, 
commemorating the great campaigns of 1805, 
and made from the bronze of Russian and 
Austrian cannon, is itself both an emblem and 
a pure product of patriotism. The example is 
too — Ah!’ 

‘Bongjour, Brother Bride!... Well, honor 
bright now! Do you get it—or do I get 
yours?’ 

At the sound of the strange voice just beside 
him, André stopped, half turning. He was 
confronted by a couple of Americans—a 
stout, middle-aged, extremely friendly man 
and woman, whom he could not remember 
having seen before. Yet the pair were laughing 
with expectancy; they were a little breathless 
as if they had run after him; and very singu- 
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larly, the man was holding up a round silver 
dollar. 

‘How do you?’ said André, puzzled. “Why, 
I hope I get it. But really —’ 

Their simple faces fell a little. 

‘Why, say, don’t tell me you've forgotten 
me and Mr. Miskow — on the boat — a year 
ago last spring! And me bettin’ you one 
round —’ 

It all came back. 

‘You're Mr. Schwarzkopf,’ said André pleas- 
antly, ‘and I get it.’ 

And reaching out a hand he plucked the iron 
man from the salesman’s fingers and dropped 
it, smiling, into his pocket. 

‘Well, say, you’ve earned it, brother!’ came 
back Mr. Schwarzkopf, with a loud laugh. 
‘Say, I never would ’a’ believed —’ 

‘’Twas me reco’nized you, from over 
there!’ cried Mrs. Schwarzkopf, a little excited. 
‘You've grown a beard and all since the Ma- 
jestic, but I knew you right off.’ 

‘And it’s the Place Vendéme, too, just as 
Mr. Schwarzkopf and I agreed,’ said André. 
‘This zs a coincidence.’ 

He presented Marcel, who happened to be 
elaborately dressed for the luncheon party, in 
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the French fashion. They contemplated him 
with the greatest interest, and Mrs. Schwarz- 
kopf looked ready to laugh right out loud. 
What a froggy! My Lord! 

There was conversation. He asked Mrs. 
Schwarzkopf how she liked Paris and she 
made exactly the reply that you would have 
expected, concluding with the thought that 
she’d gladly give a dozen Grand Hotels for the 
one old Statler in Buffalo, and running ice- 
water in every room. When he asked Mr. 
Schwarzkopf how business was on this trip, 
the comical fellow threw up his hands in a 
gesture of exaggerated dismay. 

‘Why, there ain’t no such animule, in gay 
Paree! I tell you, you got to get up early in the 
morning to sell anything to these fr— French- 
men, I mean to say — you got to give it to 
’em! Yes, moonseer — I didn’t catch the name 
— your merchants you got here are certainly 
some bargain hunters. You got to hand it to 
"em for that.’ 

The Schwarzkopfs would have been glad to 
chat away the afternoon, but André had other 
Views. 

‘Drop in and see us some day soon, Mr. 
Bride,’ said Mrs. Schwarzkopf, reluctantly 
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parting. ‘It kind of cheers us up to see a face 
from home every now and so often.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Schwarzkopf. Remember 
me to Mr. Miskow, if you see him.’ 

He walked on, smiling to himself. 

‘There are two true patriots for you, Marcel. 
But I don’t see them producing art, exactly.’ 

‘On the other hand,’ said Marcel, nodding 
down the Place, ‘behold another compatriot 
of yours, who does indeed produce art.’ 

Out of the doors of the great banking-house 
just ahead of them, there had sallied a tall, 
foppishly dressed man, gallantly squiring a 
lady. It was Bertholet, the American painter, 
who kept a studio in Paris as well as New 
York, and spent half his time here. André 
didn’t like him much. 

‘If you call it art!’ 

‘But who is that with him?’ demanded Mar- 
cel, adjusting his glass, for he had ever an ap- 
preciative eye for the sex. 

André’s glance shifted and stopped. And 
then André himself stopped; for a fraction of 
a second he halted dead upon the sidewalk. 
For the girl coming toward him at handsome 
Bertholet’s side was Marie Jackson from 
Michigan, who had told him one night that 
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they would meet no more unless it were im- 
portant for them to meet. 

{f André had thought that he had pretty 
well forgotten this girl, the sight of her now 
revealed his mistake to him. He was taken 
aback by the shock and thrill of feeling which 
shook through him. His heart, having stood 
perfectly still for a space, seemed ready to 
bound from his bosom. 

She, advancing, talking with her escort, 
glanced first at Marcel, then casually at him. 
She glanced at him, she looked at him, she 
stared at him, while her eyes grew bigger and 
bigger — and then she smiled, suddenly and 
beautifully. 

So it was all right then; so she thought, too, 
that this was important. 

‘But she is charming,’ murmured Marcel, 
beginning to twirl his mustaches. 

And an instant later, the remembered voice 
of Marie Jackson was saying, before how-do- 
you-do or anything: 

‘T always knew I should z-see you again.’ 


V 


HE four came together on the sidewalk 

in a ripple of greetings, and Marcel, 
being duly presented, initiated conversation 
in his winsomest manner. But it was at once 
evident that the charming Mademoiselle Jack- 
son had eyes for no one but Bride. Ah, these 
Americans, the Frenchman reflected — cling- 
ing to one another always more than all the 
people of the earth! 

Ease had flowed quickly back to André. 
He learned bit by bit, for she seemed lightly 
evasive about herself, that Miss Jackson had 
been out of Paris almost continuously during 
these eighteen months; that she had returned 
less than a week ago, and was leaving again 
very soon. However, even that intimation 
troubled him no whit now. Here, facing the 
strange girl again, talking in amity with her, he 
felt once more that curious sense, resembling 
fulfillment, which had possessed him when he 
first came to France — that warm sense of 
happy things come true. He was deeply con- 
tented. 
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She asked him commonplace questions, sur- 
face things; while the ornamental eyes seemed 
to scrutinize him with a deeper interest. 
After that first speech of hers, all was well. 

‘It is so funny!’ she laughed, like an Ameri- 
can girl. ‘I was thinking of you, wondering 
about you — oh, not at all long ago. Now 
suddenly running into you in this way, at 
first I did not even know you!’ 

‘It is his new whiskers, no doubt, made- 
moiselle?’ put in Marcel, roguish and ogling. 
‘I myself have many times remonstrated —’ 

‘No, it’s this lid,’ said Bertholet, becoming 
bored, idly flicking André’s black top-piece 
with his gloves. ‘I suppose you know, Bride, 
it’s horribly unbecoming?’ 

André laughed gayly. But he had not even 
heard Bertholet. Raising his stick, pointing 
across the handsome square, he said to Marie 
Jackson: ‘Do you see that edifice over the 
way?’ 

‘The Ritz? It is where I’m stopping this 
time.’ 

‘So much the better; you will feel at home. 
For that is where we are now going for tea.’ 

‘Oh, are we?’ 

‘My thought was frankly to abandon, to 
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shake, these two gay blades and go and sit in 
the garden there with you, and talk — and 
talk.’ 

‘Allright. I’d like that,’ said Marie Jackson. 

She put out a small hand. 

‘Run away and play, Bertholet. I have im- 
portant matters to discuss with — An-drew!’ 

Fitting a cigarette into a holder of amber 
and gold, the painter exclaimed: ‘I like that! 
To be dismissed by the most beautiful lady 
comme un chien sur le trottorr — and for what? 
Merely that she may sit in contemplation of 
that so abominable French headwear!’ 

But in truth Bertholet was by no means 
desolated. In fact it was Friday, on which day 
and afternoon he had an invariable tryst with 
his most recent ‘little friend.’ 

‘Well, we must console one another, Villiers. 
Let us repair to the Napolitain and drown 
our sorrows with tremendous draughts of blond 
beer.’ 

They bowed themselves off, and the two 
young expatriates crossed the place, chatting 
gayly of nothing, and hardly heeding those 
swift circling taxis. Time, indeed, the mere 
passage of silent months, had wrought a 
change here. They were two chance acquaint- 
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ances who had parted in something like anger. 
Nothing happened; and they met again as 
established friends, it seemed, with an inter- 
esting past behind them and all rancor gone. 
Yes, André had a right to feel that she had 
thought often of him too. 

It was early, not yet four, and the pleasant 
garden was empty. They took a table in the 
open, by an evergreen in a tub, under a gay 
marquee. She bade the official bring her the 
things she had left at the desk. He returned 
with letters, a package, a mesh bag, a book — 
and the book was ‘Notes for an American 
Esthetic,’ by André Bride. She exhibited it, 
smiling: ‘I wished you to see at once that I 
am observing your career.’ He was wonder- 
fully pleased. 

She looked a little thin, he thought, a little 
tired. But the look only enhanced the appeal 
of her delicately chiseled face, which could be 
at the same time so serious and so movingly 
piquant. 

‘I suppose you’ve managed to infer that I’m 
awfully glad to see you?’ 

‘Well, but I am glad to see you, An-drew.’ 

Laughter flowed out of him, the sounds of 
his happiness. 
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‘You prefer the American version of my 
name then, Marie?’ 

‘Yes, zo much. But my name is Mary.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Well then, André.’ 

‘No, An-drew.’ 

‘I’m as water in your hands. And in fact I’m 
rather happy to be Andrew to you. By the 
way, I suppose of course you can’t be so young 
as you look.’ 

‘Oh! — Tl be twenty-four in December, 
and I don’t quite like it either. But you have 
changed somehow, in all this time, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘For one afternoon I have heard enough talk 
of this beard. Say but the word, and to-mor- 
row I will go to Jules, my barber —’ 

‘No, it is not the beard, or the hat or the 
tie,’ she said, smiling curiously, regarding him 
over the little table. ‘Something else — some- 
thing that one does not see, but feels.’ 

Recalling that book there, which was the 
finest measure of the change in him, André 
no doubt preened himself a little. 

Tea appeared —an ice for her, for him 
café. The waiter hovered and withdrew. The 
pretty little enclosure was still. And Mary 
Jackson, who had hitherto seemed to shy away 
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from the personal, leaned a little forward and 
said with a sort of eagerness: 

‘Well, now tell me! How have you been, 
and how has it been with you?’ 

‘You know,’ he said slowly, stirred and 
touched by the generous admission of her 
interest, ‘I can’t answer that in a word or 
two.’ 

‘Why should you? Tell me everything — 
what you've done, what you’ve seen and 
thought and felt — and above all, what it has 
meant to you.’ 

He complied, right willingly. If talking 
about himself was actually not his favorite 
pursuit, this case was different. Here was the 
real subject between them: had he shown him- 
self unsound, untrustworthy, in coming here 
to live? Earnestly he tried to sum up for her, 
in not too many words and yet with some 
vividness and substance and dimensions, what 
these months had meant to him. He succeeded 
very well, too, and no wonder when you think 
how often he had had this very conversation 
with her in his mind. 

He talked for fifteen minutes, almost with- 
out interruption. Perhaps, in the course of his 
exposition, a certain light, a kind of expec- 
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tancy, withdrew from her eyes. If so, he, with 
his sense of utter justification, with the triumph 
of his book there in her lap, was unaware of it. 

‘Well!’ she said at the end, drawing a breath. 
‘Well, then you feel, as you predicted on the 
boat, that —’ 

‘It’s been the greatest thing I’ve ever done 
or imagined in my life.’ 

‘Well!’ she said again, and smiled a little, 
seriously. ‘Quite evidently the year I gave 
you — you may remember — was not enough. 
You will require two — even three.’ 

‘Or five — or fifteen?’ laughed André buoy- 
antly. ‘Or shall we say fifty, since I come of a 
hardy stock?’ 

Was there the smallest touch of Gallic com- 
placence in his manner through this recital? 
Certainly he was conscious of no such thing. 
Actually, the only personal thought in his 
mind then was that if Paris had been a happy 
place to live in before, it was going to be much 
happier now, with Mary Jackson in it. 

‘After all,’ she lightly continued, spooning 
her frozen raspberries, ‘an experiment is 
justified when it succeeds, no doubt. I am 
truly glad it has turned out zo well for you.’ 

‘Well, at least, don’t scold me to-day. It’s 
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funny! I’ve argued with you a thousand times 
in my mind, but — but now your're here, I 
honestly don’t want to argue at all. Do you 
know, I’ve tramped half over Paris, trying to 
find you.’ 

He told her, with entire simplicity, of his 
prowlings about the Parc Monceau a year 
earlier; and how, passing that way again one 
day last spring, he had learned that other 
people were living in the apartment there. She 
listened, with the power of composure she had. 

“Yes, we were away all last summer and 
winter and spring. And all this summer I’ve 
been away — in Brittany, resting a little.’ 

‘And your mother?’ said André, thinking of 
that summer day when he had seen her. ‘She’s 
well, I hope? She is with you here?’ 

Looking at her plate, letting a small silence 
fall, Mary Jackson said gently: ‘Mamma died 
four months ago.’ 

‘What!’ 

The young man sat shocked and still; 
shocked not alone by the fact of death, but also 
in the knowledge that, talking with satisfac- 
tion of his ego’s progress, he had not known, 
because he had not asked, that she had passed 
through suffering and shadow. He tried to 
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say something expressive of his sympathy, but 
she was kind and spared him phrases. 

‘We knew last summer, just after I got back 
from America, that she had a — well, that she 
wouldn’t get well. And it wasn’t so bad — 
wasn’t sad at all. You can’t imagine how won- 
derful she was, so brave and gay. The doctor 
told her one afternoon, and she told me, be- 
cause she had to, and she laughed at my long 
face and kissed me, and said, “‘ My little one, 
it is life. I have run forward to take the gifts 
of life; I will not lie down to meet the end.” 
So we dressed then and went to a dinner, and 
afterwards a ball. It was the same to the last. 
We lived a little feverishly perhaps, and when 
we were alone together our gayety was at 
times a little haggard. But no one even sus- 
pected that she was ill... . I do not remember 
whether I told you that maman was beautiful, 
and much admired. She had married again, in 
the earlier years of the war, an Italian captain 
of aviation, the Conte Santoni. The marriage 
brought her nothing but unhappiness. I think 
that failure fortified her pride, for she was full 
of spirit. In those months it was as if she had 
lighted candles in her heart. There was pain, 
there were sharp spells when she couldn’t rise 
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from bed; but they were soon over. She be- 
came thin, but otherwise was not disfigured. 
We flew from place to place... .. In Biarritz, in 
the villa she had taken, we gave a great dinner, 
with Emilio to sing afterwards, and Ina Tower 
todance. It was animmense success. We went 
upstairs when the guests had gone, talking, 
very merry. She was telling a little story, some- 
thing amusing that the British ambassador had 
said. And then it was as if something in her had 
suddenly stopped. She said, “It is finished,”’ 
and lay down on the couch in her lovely frock, 
and smiledand died. It wasstrangehow young 
she looked, how girlish, and that, too, was as 
it should be. It had always pleased her when 
sometimes she and I were taken for sisters. 

‘Her life was very happy and her death was 
without sadness. I had not always felt close to 
her in our life together. I am grateful that that 
feeling came to me before the end.’ 

The young man sat with lowered head, 
listening to the quiet, somehow formal, sen- 
tences which, nevertheless, seemed to come 
straight from her heart into his. And it was as 
if they spun a fine net about him, binding him, 
drawing him to her. 

He said, after a silence, avoiding the banality 
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of comment: ‘And then afterwards, when that 
long strain was over, you — you had a break- 
down?’ 

‘N-no. It wasn’t so bad as that. I just felt 
very tired. Not interested in anything, not 
like myself at all. But that’s gone now. All 
summer I did nothing but sleep and eat and 
stay out-of-doors, walking, riding and swim- 
ming, and painting a good deal, for I couldn’t 
read. Now I am wonderfully well — yes, and 
I am happy too.’ 

He considered how this death had struck at 
the center of her life. 

‘And now,’ he said slowly, on another key — 
‘have you had time to look forward at all — 
to settle your plans? You said you were here 
only for a little visit this time.’ 

‘Yes, just to see our lawyers and bankers, 
and dispose of a few loose ends.’ 

‘I’m sorry. I hope — But where do you go 
when you leave Paris?’ 

She looked at him fixedly over the table, and 
he saw a change pass over her face. Her seren- 
ity warmed, as from an inner glow, and she 
said in a voice that faintly thrilled: 

‘I’m going home.’ 

He stared, then started. 
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‘Home? You mean — to America?’ 

‘But of course!’ 

‘I — why — but you don’t mean to stay!’ 

‘But naturally, my friend.’ 

She went on quietly after a moment: ‘You 
see, there is nothing to keep me now. No loy- 
alty, for example. My mother understood. 
She always said that I was hopelessly Ameri- 
can. It is what she expected of me, what she 
would wish for me, I think.’ 

He stammered, with an effort: ‘I — but — 
but when do you go? Not soon, I hope. I —’ 

‘An-drew, I am sailing to-morrow.’ 

‘No! no!’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mary Jackson, with pretty 
soft mockery. 

He rose abruptly and took a turn down the 
tiny garden, while the waiter, momentarily re- 
appearing in the doorway, contemplated him 
with mild interest. To the celebrated young 
critic, it was as if a light had been put out in 
the heavens. The flickering sunshine had 
turned dark. 

He came back to her and said bluntly: 
‘Don’t go to-morrow, please. Stay over a 
week at least. I’ve so much that I want to say 
to you.’ 
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She shook her head; and he saw, with a 
strange sinking of the heart, that the signs of 
his agitation moved her not at all. 

‘Oh, no, thanks! I couldn’t. I just learned 
this afternoon, not an hour ago, that I could 
get off to-morrow, and you cannot conceive 
how happy it made me. No, I have stayed on 
this continent too long.’ 

‘But a few days — after eighteen years!’ 

She shook her head again slightly, but with 
finality. Regarding him, smiling a little, the 
girl continued: 

‘It is strange our meeting again so, isn’t it? 
Do you know, just now when I saw you so un- 
expectedly on the place, I thought that per- 
haps such a coincidence had not occurred for 
nothing. Into my mind came the thought, 
I confess it: Perhaps I shall say to him, “‘There 
is plenty of room on the ship. Why not go 
home to-morrow?’’ As soon as you began to 
talk, I saw of course that such an idea was not 
a propos as yet. Now I perfectly realize that 
the idea of going home may never appeal to 
you. Fifty years, didn’t you say? While as 
for me, I count the minutes now. Indeed I can 
hardly wait to breathe the air of home again 
— at last to belong to it and it to me! Mine 
henceforward!’ 
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No doubt it was a childish complex; but the 
sincerity, the passionate reality, of that speech 
struck him deep none the less. He began in 
the air, rather lamely: 

‘You seem to think that my choosing to 
live here is just a —a sort of self-indulgence. 
Well, it isn’t. In the first place, in leaving the 
country as I did, I’ve advertised an idea — the 
very important idea that existing conditions in 
America are not suited to art and artists. I’ve 
made a great many people stop and think of 
that who had never thought or imagined any 
such thing before. I’ve —’ 

‘Well, let us hope that such thinking will 
have its salutary effects. As for —’ 

‘It will, I am sure of it! But, that of course, 
has been secondary with me. My chief pur- 
pose — why, if I have any obligation at all in 
this world, it seems to me that it is to my work, 
to fulfill myself in my work as — as richly as I 
can. Well, I’m doing that here as I never could 
dream of doing it in America—and I think 
that this last year has fully proved it. If I were 
to turn my back on this — this prime obliga- 
tion now, just for reasons of — of patriotic —’ 

‘But who asks you to do that, Andrew? Un- 
doubtedly you know your own needs best. I 
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say only that as for me, that self-fulfillment 
you speak of is to be found perfectly in a few 
words which I cannot speak without emotion 
— I’m going home to-morrow!’ 

‘You don’t know what you're saying,’ said 
André huskily. ‘You don’t know what Ameri- 
ca’s like — not just to visit, not just as a ro- 
mantic conception, but to live in, day after 
day and year after year. You, with your civi- 
lized tastes and upbringing — you won’t be 
able to stand it. You'll —’ 

‘You think that?’ 

Looking at her face, which shone with a 
faint radiance, he knew, with an astonishing 
pang, that he did not think that. 

‘You mean then that you never expect to 
come here again?’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t mean that. I have many 
friends on this side, some affairs, many old 
associations. Of course, I don’t intend to give 
them up.’ 

‘When shall you come back?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve thought that perhaps I shall make 
a little visit next spring or summer — it is un- 
certain. If I do,’ said she, smiling at him rather 
singularly — ‘well, I shall hope for another 
coincidence as pleasant as this one.’ 
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As if that speech were not enough, to his 
utter dismay she pushed back her chair and 
began to draw on her gloves. 

‘I think I’d prefer to not trust to coincidence. 
Why — you'll write to me, won’t you— let 
me write to you?’ 

‘Oh, no, no! Let’s not write. Why, what 
earthly point would there be in that?’ 

Deeply bewildered and hurt, André replied: 
‘Apparently I’m one of your foreign associa- 
tions that you’re quite ready to give up.’ 

‘But Andrew, really, we cannot be said to 
have had any associations. And with the ocean 
more or less permanently between us, none 
seems like to develop.’ 

‘Will you stay over a day or two and give 
them a chance to?’ 

‘Do you say that again, mon amt, after what 
I have just confided to you — that I am so on 
fire to be at home that I have measured each 
hour?’ 

‘Will you give me the time that’s left then? 
Will you dine with me to-night — let me go 
with you to the boat to-morrow?’ 

She seemed faintly surprised by this insis- 
tence, so much like a pleading. 

‘I’m engaged for dinner, I’m sorry,’ she said 
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lightly, ‘while as for to-morrow, with its com- 
plications — no, we shall do well to make our 
little adieux now.’ 

Mary Jackson came to her feet. André sat 
heavily in his chair. 

‘Tell me,’ he said abruptly, ‘do you treat 
me in this way just to show your disapproval 
of me — in fact, just to hurt me?’ 

‘But do not look so glum!’ she exclaimed, al- 
most gayly. ‘It is nothing. You make your 
choices, I mine, that is all. Of course J do not 
wish to hurt you. My thought is only that 
since there is so fundamental a conflict in our 
points of view, it is folly to pretend that there 
is a harmony.’ 

Well, wasn’t it? He brooded darkly for a 
moment, then yielded to the weakness of say- 
ing: ‘I thought at least you viewed me as a 
case — in which you’ve taken an unfavorable 
interest for a long time, long before we met. 
Doesn’t it occur to you that your influence 
might be —’ 

‘But I do not want to influence you, you see. 
You must express yourself; that is necessary. 
I do not think I could admire a man who 
wanted to be influenced in such a matter — by 
a woman.’ 
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A kind of despair possessed him. Here was, 
indeed, a conflict of purposes hardly likely to 
be reconciled. 

‘You don’t understand. What’s worse, you 
don’t want to.’ 

‘Yes, I think I understand quite well.’ 

Standing before him in her black dress, 
looking down at her gloves as she smoothed 
them over her wrists, she continued gravely: 

‘I own, it has seemed to me that since 
America stands so much in need of artists, it 
is a pity when her men of talent desert her. I 
have also held the theory that first-rate talents 
usually fulfill themselves wherever they ap- 
pear, and only talents of the second order 
complain that all the surroundings are not 
just right. Of course, I may be quite wrong 
in my theories. In any case, they will hardly 
disturb you. But I do really hope that you 
won't let yourself get altogether out of touch 
with home; that you'll try to hold on to some- 
thing at least of the — the American quality 
in you — for your own sake, of course, I mean. 
For I do feel sure that as art develops and 
grows in America, that art isn’t going to be 
French, or European, or imitative at all. No, 
I’m sure it’s going to be original and spon- 
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taneous — and _ racial—and native — and 
American!’ 

How argue with a monomania? Regarding 
her somberly, thinking that this might ac- 
tually be the last time he would look at this 
face, these eyes, André made a gesture indica- 
tive of his hopelessness. 

At once the obsessed girl said sharply, with 
a curious freedom, almost like one with a 
right: ‘Don’t do that!’ 

‘Don’t do what?’ 

‘Make that expressive shrug,’ she cried; 
‘throw out those expressive hands! It’s zo 
frightfully French! Don’t you see that’s just 
what I was saying? Yes, I said in the begin- 
ning that you had changed somehow, and of 
course that’s it! You’ve gotten decidedly 
Frenchy! That sums it up perfectly. You’ve 
hardly been here a year, and you’ve Frenchi- 
fied yourself already!’ 

She laughed suddenly and mockingly, and he 
came to his feet at once, feeling rather white. 

‘I don’t consider the word ‘‘French”’ as pre- 
cisely an epithet of contempt.’ 

‘I’m sure you don’t. And that’s fortunate, 
since it belongs to you evidently. ... Yes, I 
see the changes now. You’ve gotten much 
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more sentimental in this year, haven’t you, 
Andrew? You've gotten a little—a little 
soft, isn’t it so, mon ami?’ 

In the still garden the two expatriates gazed 
at each other, and now the girl, too, losing 
something of her poise, began to betray a cer- 
tain feeling. 

ee eOOLtr. 

‘What more natural? One doesn’t coddle 
one’s valuable ego for nothing, does one? One 
can’t sacrifice everything for esthetics, for 
the sweet life of beauty, without sacrificing 
something, can one?...I suppose you've 
had much to do with women, too, incidentally, 
though you didn’t mention that. Haven’t 
you?’ 

He flushed Garkly at that willful imperti- 
nence, but gazed at her in silence. Suddenly 
she clapped her hands and crowed with auda- 
cious laughter. 

‘Oh, I’ve just had such a jolly thought! Do 
you know what I’m going to call you — think 
of you as — after this? André! André!’ 

‘I beg you not to — in just that tone.’ 

She laughed up into his face with a high- 
spirited assurance that surpassed effrontery, 
and thrust out her small gloved hand. 
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‘Au voir, monsieur, if it is to be au ‘voir — 
if not, adieu! I feel a little sorry for you now, 
and I wish I didn’t; but I also, of course, wish 
you nothing but good. Bonne chance, mon cher 
petit André!’ 

‘That goes too far,’ said André, in a sudden 
quiet voice. 

He put his arms about her, irresistibly drew 
her to him. With startled incredulity, as- 
tounded and outraged, she struggled against 
the indignity of that embrace; her strength 
was unequal to her will. He set a kiss upon 
lips which quivered, revolted, under his. 

Released, she backed away from him white 
with shame and helpless anger. Standing 
with heaving breast, she drew her handker- 
chief again and again across her lips. For the 
instant, it appeared, she could not trust her- 
self to speak; but her look seemed to say that 
she would have struck him if she could. 

‘Say again if you can,’ said André in a 
shaken voice, and yet lifelessly too, ‘that you 
have no associations with me.’ 

He turned away, picked up his hat and 
gloves and stick. And then he stood in silence, 
looking down, twisting his hat between his 
hands — that ‘so abominable French head- 
wear.’ 
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She spoke, with a voice now fairly controlled, 
yet sounding a little strangled: 

‘It is an association I shall not recall with- 
out indignation and a sense of intolerable hu- 
miliation. How have you ventured to feel free 
with me?’ 

‘I didn’t think of it that way,’ said André 
colorlessly. ‘I didn’t want to — to humiliate 
you. I just imagined something in me de- 
manded — something —to offset the pain — 
the misfortune that has befallen me.’ 

‘Misfortune! It is not the moment for 
riddles, I think —’ 

‘The great misfortune I experience in — in 
finding myself —’ 

He stopped, beyond will or intention. His 
voice had broken a little; his legs trembled 
under him. Mary Jackson regarded him from 
long-lashed eyes that held no mercy. 

‘Come, sir, you were finding yourself! It is 
‘igh time!’ 

‘In discovering —in that moment,’ continued 
André, with a set, white face, ‘that I love you 
most terribly. ... Good-bye.’ 

Once again he turned from her abruptly, 
and went away. 


VI 


HAT discovery he spoke of went hard 

with him none the less. Was it possible 
that he had deteriorated, turned soft? He was 
convinced that it was not so. Had she said 
those things deliberately, then, to shock or 
goad him into dissatisfaction with himself and 
his life? —That was conceivable, perhaps. How- 
ever, speeches and the motives of speeches 
scarcely mattered now. There was the fact 
to contend with: the stark and staggering fact 
that a girl whom he had seen but three times 
in his life, who lived on another hemisphere 
and who felt for him, it seemed, an invincible 
antagonism, had mysteriously become neces- 
sary to his happiness. Something fine and 
strong in her, something tender yet inflexible, 
had drawn him to her, and he was hers. And 
now it was likely enough that in this world he 
would see her no more. 

Or, even if the ocean were not to be forever 
between them, was it not finally true, as she 
had said, that there could be no hope of har- 
mony here? 
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He was restless, nervous, out of tune al- 
together. He couldn’t work. Worse yet, he 
found himself unsettled as to what work he 
wanted to do. He had planned to follow the 
“American A‘sthetic’ with a series of classical 
studies in modern French literature, done in 
the pure French style, perhaps even written in 
French, for the cultured few in America. Now 
the long-projected opus seemed baldly and 
dully academic, devoid of all life. He plodded 
through the notes he had been gathering since 
April; they were cold, gone dead. He himself 
seemed to have gone dead. He wasn’t inter- 
ested in anything. 

In November, abandoning fruitless effort, 
he left Paris and went traveling again. The 
impulse proved a sound one. Dijon, Nimes, 
Avignon and the deserted village of Ville- 
neuve; Florence and the old hill towns of 
Italy; through the Tyrol to Budapest, to 
Vienna, to Munich — for two months he kept 
steadily moving, seeking, and in the end find- 
ing fresh food for thought, a new inspiration. 
Gradually his equilibrium returned to him, 
and he began to orient himself anew. 

In Munich, on a dismal January evening, as 
he sat in Klein’s Garten drinking superb beer 
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with Herr Pflug, the somewhat notorious radi- 
cal editor whom Leopold Magnes had insisted 
on his meeting, the process of finding himself 
seemed suddenly to come to a sort of head. 
Regarding Herr Pflug’s red jowls, ceasing to 
listen to Herr Pflug’s tireless hoarse jabber, 
André all at once found himself reflecting in- 
tently: 

‘I am, and necessarily always will be, an 
American. Therefore my true subjects, my 
best and liveliest will always have a connec- 
tion with America.’ 

Five minutes later, again ceasing to listen 
to Herr Pflug, he found the idea presenting 
itself more specifically: ‘Is that why I’ve been 
feeling so empty then — that I’ve too much 
cut myself off from my source?’ 

No doubt he had been working toward this 
not very recondite thought for weeks, months 
even; but it seemed to him now to have been 
directly inspired by the physiognomy and 
utterances of this chance acquaintance, an 
exasperating German nationalist who not only 
hated America with an insensate, childish 
hatred, but liked nothing on earth, it seemed, 
except German communism. Not till he was 
going to bed that night did André suddenly 
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recall those more or less suggestive words of 
another: ‘I hope you won’t get entirely out of 
touch with America — for your own sake, I 
mean.’... Was it imaginable that that gra- 
tuitous advice had stayed in him, germinating? 
He was scarcely willing to concede that, 
naturally; still, it might be admitted now 
that the observation had been a shrewd one in 
its way, not without merit. 

The first thing André did on returning to 
Paris was to go to the great bookshop on the 
Avenue de |’Opéra, and buy an armful of 
American books and reviews. He shut himself 
up with them for four days together. 

The experiment provided him with a con- 
siderable surprise. He got, indeed, a stimulus 
from the reconnection with home; but it 
wasn’t at all the sort of stimulus he had looked 
for. He found the American stuff, in one 
word, curiously flat and disappointing. Per- 
haps it was his own growth, perhaps it was 
the lucid perspective of time and distance; 
but it seemed to him that the writers at home 
had been curiously standing still all this time; 
and to stand still here, he was convinced, was 
to go back. 

The odd, simple engrossment in the ‘social 
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attack,’ to the exclusion of any real interest 
in art, struck him instantly and disagreeably. 
The critics were still engaged in being rebel- 
lious on lines no longer venturesome or novel; 
literally, they were saying over what he, 
André, had first said half a dozen years earlier, 
and essentially what Ludenburg and others 
had said years before him. The novelists 
— still setting up as critics, too — seemed even 
more stale and unprofitable; they were still 
eagerly rewriting ‘Confessions of a Young 
Man,’ ‘Spoon River Anthology,’ and the like. 
Of six leading young novelists that he read 
that week, one ‘fearlessly exposed’ family 
life in rural Alabama; two ‘told the whole 
truth’ — as it said on the jacket — about 
the small town in the Middle West; another, a 
very young girl in Montpelier, Vermont, was 
dreadfully bitter on the subject of outworn 
conventions and hypocritical monogamy; the 
fifth dealt gloomily with the married life of a 
Detroit filling-station helper, and with gloom 
in general; while the sixth proved unanswer- 
ably that the church in X was a whited 
sepulcher of jackassism, corruption, snobbery 
and venery. All this juvenile muck-raking and 
complaining was in itself very tiresome, of 
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course; much more discouraging, he thought, 
was the fact that the writers, in their naive 
zeal as social prophets, usually forgot all 
about being artists. Three of the fearless 
cross-sections showed little or no trace of the 
narrative gift, and two of the three were full 
of slovenly cheap writing besides; four were 
depressingly weak in characterization (imag- 
ine a ‘superb novel’ — jacket again — being 
weak in characterization — just imagine!). All 
were elementary in their thinking, and only 
one even approached the inexplicable fresh 
shapeliness and grace of a work of art. 

‘If these are novels then anybody can write 
a novel!’ thought André, not without bitter- 
ness, for his own young novel, years earlier, 
had been his only failure. ‘They’ve reduced 
it toa formula. No, no, my dears! Art is not 
quite so simple as that.’ 

A few days afterward, leaning over the cop- 
ing of the Pont Neuf, staring down at the gray 
Seine, he thought: ‘Perhaps the era of destruc- 
tionism in America has run its course?’ 

Half an hour later, still standing there in the 
biting winter wind, of which he remained un- 
conscious, he thought, with a sense of dis- 
covery: ‘We move in cycles. What if the time 
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has now come for a romantic — an artistic — 
revival!’ 

The thought, once it had grown into his 
mind, stuck fast there. Within a week he had 
written for ‘Cosmos’ a signed leading article, 
ostensibly a review of recent books and ‘ trends’ 
in which he clearly suggested — as no one, I 
believe, had suggested at that time — that the 
epoch of national self-criticism, on the part of 
the intelligentsia, must soon yield to another 
and richer movement. Art, not a new order 
of society, was the business of artists, wrote 
. André. Come then, he said in sum, let art be 
produced. 

And that winter he wrote three more ar- 
ticles which, under one guise or another, in- 
vited the young Americans of talent to forgo 
their amateur sociology, and seek afresh, 
through form and word and meaning, their 
ageless, fleet, sweet mistress, Beauty, whom 
each must track alone and recapture for him- 
self. 

André’s letters from America soon made it 
clear that he had struck a lively theme; un- 
fortunately, that was all that could be said. 
Some of his colleagues, to his disappointment, 
literally did not understand what he was 
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driving at; others, like Ludenburg, apparently 
understood well enough, but vigorously dis- 
sented; all seemed puzzled by what they called 
the changed note in him. ‘It doesn’t sound 
like you at all,’ wrote Gilbert Dart from the 
‘Dawn’ office; and so, in effect, annoyingly 
enough, said many others. 

André, of course, didn’t mind being in ad- 
vance of his time. He knew that the true rebel 
is one who does not hesitate to revolt from 
revolt. But the truth was that he himself was 
by no means clear in his thought. What was 
he driving at, exactly, and how did he expect 
to arrive there? 

In distinction from the American writers, 
Marcel Villiers, while pointing out that no 
movement could be brought on by fiat or 
pronunciamento, was entirely sympathetic to 
his underlying point of view. Social rebel- 
lion, Marcel flatly put it one day, was never 
the mood of art. And he went on, by easy 
transitions: 

‘The continual self-depreciation, the self- 
consciousness, the uneasy eye on Europe, and 
above all, France, the perpetual concern about 
vulgarity — certainly there is something seri- 
ously wrong here. Is there not even something 
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a little vulgar? It is, rather, in the pride of the 
national genius that the arts flourish, and —’ 

‘Bah!’ said André, gulping his Picon Citron. 
“How all roads lead to Rome with you, my 
friend!’ 

But the old fellow, who could never be de- 
terred from embroidering his favorite theses, 
signified that he would demonstrate the point 
by illustration. 

‘Let us consider first, very simply, the casé 
of the individual. Let us take, for example, 
myself,’ said Marcel, not without compla- 
cence, for his newest novel was then reaping 
an immense success, both popular and of es- 
teem. ‘I compose, my dear Breed, not merely 
as an artist, but as a Frenchman always! My 
artistic conceptions, all my creative impulses, 
draw, even though unconsciously, from this 
mothering soil of France. Transplant me, cut 
through these thousand imperceptible roots, 
and even now, when I may be said to have 
found myself, my inspiration would infallibly 
perish. No longer having —’ 

Cotteret and de I’Isle turned in at the café, 
interrupting the little homily. The two editors 
hesitated over the terrasse, for the April airs 
were chilly; but Marcel called for brandy and 
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soda quite in the English style, and they sighed 
and turned up their coat collars and sat down. 

“Well, what’s the state of the arts in Amer- 
ica, André?’ listlessly inquired little de 1’Isle, 
with his hard bright eyes and his face like that 
of an undernourished fox. 

‘It is precisely what we were discussing,’ 
beamed Marcel; and hurriedly lighting a bad 
government cigarette, he abandoned for the 
moment the interesting personal instance and 
invited the attention of all to the history of 
art in relation to nationality. 

‘Let us consider Athens,’ said Marcel — in 
part. “Surely it was by no chance that the 
golden age of Pericles coincided with the 
Athenians’ greatest pride in the glory, national 
and political, of their city-state. For note, my 
friends, that when Sparta defeated Athens, 
straightway that magnificent art became de- 
cadent; soon it languished and died. In Flor- 
ence, in the great age of the Renaissance, 
the case, through our imperfect information, 
may not at first sight seem so clear. Yet who 
can conceive Angelo and Leonardo perpetually 
lamenting — as our André so often laments of 
his own country — ‘‘Alas, but this Florence 
is a vulgar spot!’’ Or take, again, among the 
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English, the glorious age of Elizabeth. That 
was a moment when great discoveries of new 
lands and wealth, great wars and victories, 
were vastly expanding that national con- 
sciousness, filling each man’s heart with the 
sense of the dignity and splendor of being an 
Englishman. Out of the vivified consciousness, 
I ever maintain, sprang the impulse to art. 
The great Shakespeare, realizing it or not, 
wrote as an Englishman with an aroused sense 
of nationality. Who of us can conceive the 
great Shakespeare’s expostulating, “‘To the 
devil with this so-called Merrie England! For 
myself, I emigrate to Paris!’’’ 

« André smiled at the quaintness of the 
thought.. But as he essayed to riddle Marcel’s 
theory, from the history of France herself, de 
l’Isle interrupted: 

‘Yes, indeed; but what’s the drift of the 
discussion — in a word, the point of so many 
words?’ 

‘I actually believe the point is,’ said André 
boredly, ‘that Marcel believes that my place, 
like that of a Victorian virgin, is at home.’ 

‘But no!’ protested Marcel. ‘Recall, we 
were speaking of pure art only, while your 
function, dear Breed —’ 
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‘Enough of the learned talk!’ said de 
l’Isle. ‘It makes the eardrums ache! Have 
you heard the tale of your compatriot Berth- 
olet, and the little couturtére of the rue Royale?’ 

‘No! What’s that?’ demanded Marcel, 
pricking up his ears at once. 

De I’Isle told it, with sly glances and so- 
phisticated moues, to the tune of much know- 
ing chuckling among his listeners. Cotteret, in- 
cessantly fingering his waxed mustache, capped 
the anecdote with another, satisfyingly full of 
maris and cocus. Then old Marcel took his 
innings, rolling his eyes roguishly, uttering 
frequent la-las, and more than once kissing 
his finger-tips ecstatically to the young divin- 
ity whose charming frailties he recounted. 

It was six o'clock. André rose. 

‘A demain, mes vieux! I must fly.’ 

“To the arms of the fair —’ 

‘No, I’ve an article to get off by to-morrow’s 
post.’ 

And he strode away, wondering anew at the 
indefatigable interest these gifted people had 
in what was once called a certain subject. 
L’amour, la femme! The thing was simple, 
and not always interesting. Why this con- 
stant preoccupation with it, half unwholesome, 
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half tiresomely sentimental, but in any case 
quite childish? Pullman washroom talk, it 
was really, only more subtly sniggering, and 
therefore worse! He recalled Voltaire’s saying 
that the English had seventy religions and 
only one sauce, and the retort of the modern 
Englishman, E. V. Lucas, that the French, 
though they had seventy sauces, had only one 
joke. This urchin’s love of mentioning the 
unmentionable, of impropriety for its own 
sake! Curious, brilliant, grown-up men to 
whom, just as Lucas had said, even the mis- 
haps of the nursery afforded unfailing amuse- 
ment! 

In his rooms, André found another American 
mail in. He pounced on it, forgetting all else. 

His correspondence made poor reading 
these days. He read first a short letter from 
his mother, to whom he wrote regularly twice 
a month; then in succession, five or six com- 
munications from fellow intellectuals, or ad- 
mirers; and all these, without exception, took 
him to task for his ‘desertion of the move- 
ment,’ as Carl Weinstock and a strange lady 
in California both sharply phrased it. When he 
opened the fat envelope from the clipping 
bureau the case was no better; apart from the 
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conservative press, whose praises naturally 
chagrined him, nobody at all, it seemed, ap- 
proved of his tentative revolt against destruc- 
tionism. Among sundry paragraphic digs and 
thrusts, he found an elaborate ‘Reply’ from 
the ‘Index,’ by Eustace B. Titcomb, his an- 
cient enemy, which especially exasperated him 
by its adroit distortions and malicious impli- 
cations. This more or less damaging piece 
was entitled: ‘What’s Happened to Bride in 
Paris?’ 

Of course, nothing had happened to Bride 
in Paris. He hadn’t ‘changed’ — that was 
precisely the point. All that he had done was 
to go forward, because there was life in him, 
while others stagnated, and went back. 

He slit another envelope, feeling at once 
angry and considerably alone in the world, 
while his mind automatically composed sen- 
tences for an answering article, which should 
put Eustace and his like definitely in their 
place. Absently his eyes took in: 


My DEAR ANDREW: 
I have read with so much interest and pleasure 
your articles in ‘Dawn’ and ‘Cosmos’ this — 


Then his mind clicked on that word ‘An- 
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drew,’ and abruptly he turned over the letter, 
and then looked inside, for the signature. 
There it was, in the small upright hand — 
‘Mary Jackson.’ ...She was in New York, at 
a Park Avenue hotel. 

He laid down the letter, feeling all at once 
terribly gone within, and took a turn or two 
about the room. Coming back to his desk, 
standing there rigid, he read with fixed eyes: 


—in ‘Dawn’ and ‘Cosmos’ this winter, and ] 
become quite furious when I see what Ludenburg 
and the rest write in reply to you. How can clever 
men be so unimaginative, do you think? In the 
last few weeks I have heard not a few people say 
that you see farther and truer than any of the 
others; and in the long run, you will have the 
best of it, I am certain, in the controversy you 
have so valiantly started alone. 

Do you not mean to gather up the articles and 
make a book of them, later on? I hope so much 
that you do, for what you are saying seems 
too necessary to our good to be left scattered 
through the back files of reviews. And besides, a 
book makes a rallying point, does it not? And 
that will be helpful some day, so that they may all 
flock to you the more easily! 


If Mary Jackson thought, too, that he was 
‘changing,’ and wished to encourage him in it, 
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if she didn’t after all mind trying to influence 
him a little, no thought of the sort crossed 
André’s mind in this moment. He read the 
generous words, indeed, with a stir of deep 
emotion. Strange that the only warm support 
he had found in his venture should come from 
this girl who had for years disliked and dis- 
trusted him, whose last word to him had been 
spoken in unforgiveness and anger. And this 
sweet message was not conceivably ‘intellec- 
tual’; it was, and must be, personal — su- 
premely so. What else could it be saying than 
that time, again, had brought a healing; that 
she thought of him, and wanted to see him 
again, and to be friends, without regard to 
views; and that one day in the future — the 
very near future, it might be — they were to 
meet and — 

She was in New York to sail? — perhaps 
she had already — 

His eyes raced forward — 


I am here for a few days on business, and to- 
morrow return to my dear West. In my happiness 
at being at home again, and with the many novel 
and exciting things I find to do, my plans have 
changed much, and I shall not go to Europe this 
summer, and perhaps not next. But some day I 
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shall assuredly find myself in Paris again, and if 
I am to see you then, by chance or our wish, I 
expect to have many more fine things to thank 
and congratulate you for. In the meantime, with 
every wish for your success in work, and happi- 
ness in life, believe me 
Sincerely yours 
Mary JACKSON 


André laid down the friendly missive; and 
the consciousness of its friendliness was gone 
from his mind. His excitement, dead, had 
turned to ashes; his heart lay like an immense 
weight in his breast. It was all very well to have 
told himself a thousand times that he was never 
to see the writer of this letter again. He knew 
now that the deepest part of him had counted 
all along, unreasonably no doubt, yet power- 
fully, on seeing her this summer. And now he 
was to wait two years to see her, and there 
was no certainty that he would see her then. 
In the meantime — 

Two years more — like this! 

He began to stride about his little sitting- 
room, very much unsteadied, once more ter- 
ribly unhappy and alone. 

If in that hour André recalled how the 
prophet Mahomet had once met a crisis not 
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unlike his own, he did not find it difficult to 
repel the thought. In fact everything in him 
resisted the idea of a visit home under these 
circumstances. Very soon he saw that the 
only question raised by the unexpected sound 
of the disturbing voice came to just this: 
Should he answer the letter, and if so, what 
sort of answer should he make? 

For some days, rather bad ones in their 
way, he leaned steadily to an answer, an ear- 
nest exposition of all his zsthetical processes, 
from a youth up. But her letter, with its two 
different motifs, the one warm and near, the 
other reminiscently and woundingly remote, 
wasn’t easy to answer; moreover, she had 
expected no answer, apparently; very likely, 
once her patriotic impulse was spent, she pre- 
ferred to have none. ‘Oh, let’s not write!’ she 
had said that day. And then he remembered 
that it was at just that point in their painful 
conversation, when he was all but begging for 
association with her, that she had suddenly 
seemed to lose interest in him, and then had 
mocked him for being sentimental — “a little 
soft.’ 

.At the end of a week, André put Mary Jack- 
son’s letter away in the bottom of a trunk 
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down in Madame Dunoyer’s cellar. He came 
to wish that it had never been written. 


That summer he had various contacts with 
home, some of them very interesting by the 
nature of his new work. Through his fixed 
environment, which had steadily widened, the 
American visitors came and went. Carl Wein- 
stock and Frederika Bone arrived together for 
a week in July; Gilbert Dart turned up a fort- 
night later; Harold Derek spent half of Sep- 
tember at the Hotel Racine; old Ludenburg 
wrote that he was coming soon. Despite es- 
thetic differences, these were all his friends; 
necessarily he had a background with them, an 
inherited community of interest and point of 
view, such as couldn’t exist with men of another 
blood; and the long discussions, often lasting 
to the small hours, proved decidedly stimulat- 
ing and clarifying. 

It didn’t escape his notice, either, that what 
he had written — and what he said now over 
the café tables— was having its effects. Horse- 
faced Frederika loudly denounced him as a 
‘damned pro-American’; but before she left 
she suddenly and privately conceded that 
there might be something in what he said. 
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Harold Derek, with his strange, elusive, half- 
humorous aloofness, rather like a stray from 
another planet, said once, oddly, ‘Oh, the old 
game’s up, that’s long been clear.’ Faithful 
Gilbert Dart cried: ‘Well, if you think the 
time’s come for a romantic movement, why 
don’t you come home and head the blooming 
thing? You can’t possibly pull it off from 
here, you know.’ André smiled at Gilbert, and 
changed the subject; the thought was not a 
new one, and it had no persuasive power for 
him. To initiate a movement over an ocean 
was, indeed, difficult, to say the least of it; 
that, however, was his inevitable handicap, in 
offset to his innumerable advantages. He was 
working steadily now. Fruitful years, he was 
convinced, lay ahead of him here. 

One morning in October, as he sat at his 
desk running through a pile of books from 
‘Dawn’ — for he was doing some American 
reviewing now — there was a gentle tap upon 
his door; and a tall, handsome youth came 
stepping into the room, his manner an engag- 
ing mixture of diffidence and eagerness. André 
looked once and looked twice; and all at 
once he remembered the very young critic — 
Ewell, that was his name — who had crossed 
with him two and a half years earlier. 
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The lad, who had grown a foot at least, 
apologized profusely for running in like this; 
he had just learned Mr. Bride’s address and 
he couldn’t resist coming, just to pay his 
respects — just for a minute or two, of course. 
However, André was glad to see him, and cor- 
dially removed books from his visitor’s chair. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been nicer than 
the very young critic’s good manners, nothing 
pleasanter than his earnest, shy inquiries about 
Mr. Bride and Mr. Bride’s work. Learning 
that Mr. Bride had a new book almost finished 
—a sort of long essay, a monograph — he 
showed the keenest interest; when he dis- 
covered that the book would be, in effect, an 
expansion of two articles Mr. Bride had pub- 
lished in ‘Cosmos’ earlier in the year, he be- 
came quite excited in his enthusiasm. He had 
read both those articles not long before he left 
home, and he’d thought of them so often since, 
over here! They’d struck such an absolutely 
new note! And so important, it seemed to 
him — ‘like something — well, you know — 
that marks the passing of an era, sort of!’ 

The appreciation pleased the older critic; 
yes, and gave him a reassurance too. He 
turned to talk to his visitor. Ewell had been in 
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Europe since May, it seemed, and had been 
pretty nearly everywhere. Oh, yes, he had 
liked it all; profited by it, of course — im- 
mensely ! 

‘And your friend, who was with you on the 
boat — he’s traveling with you, I suppose?’ 

‘Oh, Harby? No, we came over together, 
but we separated — oh, three or four months 
ago. That’s made a difference, of course. I’ve 
missed him a lot.’ 

‘He went back home?’ 

‘No, he’s settled down here — says he’s 
going to become a French citizen, and I expect 
he will. You see, he married.’ 

‘Married! Here?’ 

The boy nodded, glancing away out the 
window. It was seen that he had changed in 
these years, in other ways than an added 
stature. Some of his charming childlikeness 
had passed from him. 

‘You see, in the first place, he fell in love 
with France and the French at sight; every- 
thing just suited him — it was perfect. And 
then — well, to be frank, old Dick got rather 
carried away by the light-women-and-wines 
end of it, if you'll forgive the college joke, 
and began to take less and less interest in our 
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studies. I didn’t mind very much, thinking it 
was just a phase. But then, in July, when we 
were in Tours, he went out one afternoon, 
and when he came back next morning he 
brought a girl along, and he was married. It 
was Mimi, the daughter of the éfzcier where 
we had been buying our supplies — of course 
very bourgeoise, but her father has made a lot 
of money, and she had a very good dot. Dick 
had fallen hard for her from the first. Of 
course, his people have kicked up quite a row, 
but it may turn out all right — you never can 
tell.’ 

‘And where is he now?’ 

‘Oh, in Tours. They’ve moved in with the 
old man, the grocer, you see. He’s going to 
enjoy himself for the present, he says, and live; 
but later on he thinks he can get some sort of 
tutorship with the university. Well, maybe he 
can.’ 

Interested by this brief biography, André 
asked the boy what his own plans were. Bog- 
gling and coloring a little, Ewell said that he 
had just decided to go back home. He was 
sailing at the end of the week. 

‘It’s been a wonderful experience,’ he 
said, all but apologetically. ‘I wouldn’t have 
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missed it for anything. It’s just meant every- 
thing to me. But — well, I’m by myself, you 
see, and really without any special objective; 
and somehow I don’t seem able to feel settled 
here, Mr. Bride —like you—or even like 
Dick, in his very different way. I sort of feel 
that I’m just drifting — more and more.’ 

‘Perhaps you don’t altogether like France 
—or the French?’ 

‘Oh, yes! Oh, I like and admire them tre- 
mendously! Who could help it? They’re won- 
derful. Only —’ 

He hesitated, and then said with some em- 
barrassment, yet at the same time with the 
definite air of one who has laid hold of a truth, 
of importance to him at least: 

‘Only it seems to me they’re different from 
us, of course they have to be—so I don’t 
think I could ever feel quite at home with 
them — really at home, I mean. I don’t think 
I could ever put down roots here. No criticism 
on them, naturally! But if a fellow can’t put 
down roots, why, he just seems to sort of 
drift all the time, somehow — and drifting 
isn’t any fun, do you think so, Mr. Bride? But 
I’m keeping you —’ 

Rising to go, insisting that he mustn’t in- 
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terrupt Mr. Bride longer at his work, the lad 
expressed his pleasure in this meeting, and 
spoke charmingly of the time when they had 
met before. 

‘T’ve often thought of you, on the boat that 
time. Do you remember that horrible Mr. 
Miskow? And oh, yes!’ he exclaimed, sud- 
denly striking a more interesting reminiscence. 
‘Mr. Bride, do you remember a girl who crossed 
with us then — a Miss Marie Jackson, who’d 
lived all her life over here in — well, you can 
only say, the most fashionable cosmopolitan 
society?’ 

Mr. Bride, knocking the ashes from his 
cigarette, did remember the girl, it seemed. 
He had heard, moreover, that she had volun- 
tarily gone back to America to live — yes, 
remarkable! She’d settled in Michigan then? 

“Yes, and do you know what she’s done, Mr. 
Bride?’ said Ewell, a shine in his fine young 
eye. ‘She’s bought back the old family place 
that her mother’d sold, they say; and she’s 
bought back their timberlands and the mills; 
and she’s bought back the lake and the river — 
and a mountain out there that her father had. 
Just think, after her life here! Well, and she’s 
farming the place, and she’s building a big 
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camp for working girls on the lake, and she’s 
mining the mountain for copper! Yes, and 
she said she was going to run the mills, too, 
just as soon as she knew enough! I happened 
to see her one day last spring in Chicago, at 
the Blackstone Hotel. My, she was full of 
life!’ 

‘Oh, she was?’ 

‘I’m boring you with my chatter. I —I 
only mentioned it,’ said Ewell, blushing shyly, 
as he put out his hand, ‘because it seemed so 
— so American somehow! I mean, of course, 
American in the best and finest sense — really 
just the sort of thing you’re appealing to in 
this new message you're giving us! ... Good- 
bye, Mr. Bride. You were so nice to let me 
come in.’ 

He went, leaving the older critic with sev- 
eral things, somewhat unsettling things, to 
think about. However, as it happened, the 
lad and his chance talk were destined to be 
soon forgotten. Within the week, Ludenburg 
arrived in Paris — ‘the noblest anti-American 
of them all,’ so Carl Weinstock had lovingly 
said — and there happened the incident which 
was to affect André’s life to its farthest reaches. 
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No doubt you, reader, have figured to your- 
self the rise and fall of Andrew Bride, of Paris. 
You have possibly pictured the day when a 
‘strange’ nostalgia is suddenly to overwhelm 
him; when his heart leaps at the sight of a 
faded flag, tearsstart at the strains of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ and he returns, chastened, 
to his native strand — and to ‘a typical Ameri- 
can girl,’ so you of course would figure it — to 
consort admiringly thenceforward with respon- 
sible business men, who really make a country 
great, and cite America at banquets as the fin- 
est of God’s many countries. 

Alas, that truth must be stranger than fic- 
tion! Nothing of this sort happened or could 
conceivably happen. André could no more 
change in those terms than a leopard can 
change his spots. As the ridiculous thing that 
did happen has been so widely and even will- 
fully misunderstood, let us pause here and try 
to get the zesthete’s feelings and positions quite 
clear. 

When Mary Jackson had called him French- 
ified that day, André, as we know, had been 
deeply offended. Now that foolish taunt 
roused in him, at most, a mild wonder. The 
better he knew and understood these French, 
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the clearer it had become to him that, though 
he lived a century here, he would never, and 
could never, be a Frenchman, or even at all 
like one. True, he didn’t at all mind this; art 
knew no frontier, and that was enough for 
him. Still, he had long recognized that blood 
and history follow a less liberal law, and the 
invisible and indissoluble bonds were forever 
lacking here. Even to his devoted friends, 
André was still known as l’Americain; and so it 
would be to the end of the chapter. 

It was also true that André no longer ideal- 
ized the French. Familiarity with the modern 
Athenians was as far as possible from breeding 
contempt; but the first fresh, unquestioning 
delight could not be expected to last forever. 

Categories. are beside the point. Little 
things, to be sure, may mark great differ- 
ences. The matter of La Femme has already 
been referred to. (It was rather a shock, by 
the way, on the reverse side, when Cotteret’s 
admirable novel, ‘La Vieille Pucelle,’ was 
summarily suppressed for indecency. In view 
of the frank national preoccupations, this 
‘Puritanic hypocrisy’ — thitherto supposed to 
be a purely American trait — seemed a bit 
thick for ‘a nation of artists.’) The Gallic 
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exuberance, the excitableness, the volatility 
and volubility — these, it may be admitted, 
were not always attractive to him. The fre- 
quent physical weakliness, and one must say 
the frequent physical ugliness, were not en- 
gaging; in all such matters as exercise, bath- 
rooms and bathing, he definitely preferred the 
customs of the Anglo-Saxon. And then that 
famous thrift, too, so often difficult to dis- 
tinguish from mere niggardliness — He never, 
of course, forgot France’s recent sufferings and 
present prostration; beyond that, he had come 
to realize, what none of his fellow intellectuals 
ever thought of perhaps: that France was 
economically a finished country; that the 
boundless unexplored opportunities which 
made America the Old World’s romantic land 
of promise didn’t and couldn’t exist here; in 
short, that new money was always scarce. All 
the same, the prevailing pecuniary engross- 
ment had small relation to beauty.... Why, 
he wondered, were the reckless Americans 
called money-grubbing, exactly? 

It was quite true, that André grew tired of 
the bitter things said about America’s failure 
to do more for France in the war, and after- 
ward; true, just as Titcomb and Ludenburg 
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later declared, that he had sometimes argued 
these things controversially. However, the 
fact was that what vexed this noncombatant 
was, literally, nothing to do with his own coun- 
try, but just the artistic attitude of the French 
themselves. To hear some of the simpler sorts 
talking, in their perpetually peevish, more 
than a little spoiled-darling tone, you could 
only conclude, he had often thought, that the 
world in general, and rich America in particu- 
lar, must be continuously and lavishly grateful 
that so noble a country as France consented to 
exist. (‘Won’t we ever be considered to have 
paid off that damned old debt to Lafayette?’ 
he had cried once, in exasperation, to Marcel.) 
And this, in turn, was recognized as but a facet 
of that larger complacence, that exclusive love 
of France and complete, almost parochial, 
satisfaction with all things French, which had 
from the first struck him rather disagreeably. 

‘Henry James was right,’ he had reflected, 
a year earlier at least, happening to think of 
his older compatriot, who also had come to live 
out his days in France. ‘These people aren’t 
interested in anything except themselves.’ 
And he had recalled how Henry James, after a 
year’s residence, had removed himself perma- 
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nently to England and had died a British sub- 
ject. 

But when things like this are said, all has 
been said. If André criticized the French at 
times, he nevertheless greatly loved and ad- 
mired them; and he felt himself immensely 
the gainer in living among them. Except in 
relation to one girl, he was well contented with 
his life here; except in relation to his mother 
— possibly — he never felt a trace of nostalgia; 
and the harsh commercial airs of America had 
exactly as little appeal for him as ever. No, 
André, you may take my word for it, would 
never weep at the sound of that anthem. He 
could as easily grow red hair, as the vulgar 
saying puts it, as ever to become ‘patriotic.’ 


Well, then, here was Ludenburg bursting 
upon the scene — burly and hearty and simple 
and coarse. Arriving in Paris, he hunted up 
André the first thing; and André, anticipating 
some rousing arguments, was at first awfully 
glad to see him. After a few days’ constant 
association — for Ludenburg expected to 
spend most of his time with him, it seemed — 
he found himself irritated and more than a 
little bored. 
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This isn’t the place for a portrait of that 
celebrated old thinker, whose imported ‘ pessi- 
mism,’ skillfully adulterated to suit the Ameri- 
can scene, had dealt such severe buffets to the 
simple native optimism previously prevailing. 
Ludenburg was the true father of the new, or 
young, school of criticism in America. Once he 
had been a strange voice yelling in the wilder- 
ness; but opportunity and a tremendous flair 
for the picturesque had greatly favored him. 
He was in essence, not an esthete at all, but a 
lampoonist, an entertaining pamphleteer; and 
his bad taste had gradually endeared him to 
the man in the street. He was fat now, and 
wore a fur coat. 

In his adolescence, André had learned much 
from Ludenburg, as he had often testified; but 
adolescence, it seemed, was a long time ago. 
Meeting his former master now, in these more 
civilized surroundings, he soon found himself 
reflecting with wonder that Ludenburg, like 
others at home, had absolutely stood still 
all these years. ‘Tub-thumping professors,’ 
‘prurient parsons,’ ‘Puritan smuthounds’ — 
why, here was the very same bombast that 
had seemed — odd to remember—so new 
and interesting a dozen years ago. By the 
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second day, his antagonistic thought had gone 
further. Eyeing the old thinker’s loose, san- 
guine countenance, listening to acres of his 
overemphatic conversation, devoid of all nu- 
ances, glaring as hot sun on hot sand, and 
not untouched with the consciousness of put- 
ting it over, knocking ’em cold and the like — 
André thought, with surprise: 

‘Why, this fellow’s just a typical American! 
He’s a drummer, selling a line. Funny I never 
saw that before. He’s the Billy Sunday of our 
“new” criticism, that got old such a long time 
ago.’ 

Inevitably, a certain sense of friction grew 
up between the two men — a little heightened 
on André’s side by the fact that Ludenburg 
still assumed to be his leader and his teacher. 
This thick, fat German — imagine! However, 
everything remained friendly enough. 

On the fifth afternoon they sat idly on the 
terrasse of the Café Napolitain, on the great 
Boulevard des Italiens. The café was Luden- 
burg’s choice; he loved crowds and _ noise. 
Marcel and de I’Isle and César Tourneur were 
nominally with them; but the three French- 
men conversed together at an adjoining table. 
That was another thing that gave André such 
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unlimited doses of Ludenburg’s society. Cu- 
riously enough, he had barely a phrase-book 
French; beyond that —for the barriers of 
language are, of course, nothing to brothers in 
spirit — André’s confréres, for some reason, 
did not find Ludenburg congenial. They were 
civil to him, but with a certain reserve. 

André was drinking Picon Citron, that in- 
sidious dark mixture which has succeeded ab- 
sinth as the serious beverage of France, which 
some say is even more serious than absinth. 
Possibly that may help to account for what 
followed, it being agreed that for monstrous 
occurrences some accounting is necessary. At 
any rate, André, by habit a self-contained 
young man, found himself becoming increas- 
ingly exasperated. For the twentieth time, 
Ludenburg was lecturing him about his ‘reac- 
tionary’ articles, and his weak optimistic hope 
that anything good in art could come out of 
the Nazareth over the sea. For the tenth 
time, André had reéxpounded his positions, 
not very patiently. Then for a space, sitting 
moodily, he had ceased to trouble himself to 
reply at all. At last, rubbed the wrong way 
to the limit of endurance, he was impelled to 
express his meanings more pointedly. 
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‘T don’t think I can have gone forward as 
much as all this, Wilbert,’ he spoke up with 
what he meant to be an urbane air, but 
perhaps wasn’t exactly. ‘So, it must be that 
you've deteriorated horribly, with your great 
popular success —in America. Do you know, 
if I’d never seen you before, you’d strike me 
as rather a garrulous old bore?’ 

At ordinary times such a thrust might have 
easily been passed over as mere spirited argu- 
ment among friends; but Ludenburg had 
already been annoyed by André’s superior 
indifference to his advice, and stung by the 
tenor of previous remarks. Staring straight 
ahead of him, gripping a dead cigar stub be- 
tween his strong teeth, he instantly replied: 

‘Well, if the moment for sweet candor has 
arrived, I’d say it’s you who’ve deteriorated, 
Bride — quite painfully so. I'll point out that 
I have seen you before, and you strike me now 
as a decadent, Frenchified, Ohio fop.’ 

The retort was a good one, evidently. 
Bride started and flinched, and even paled a 
little. But he managed a laugh, and a nasty 
one it was too. The strange animosity of his 
next remarks — indicating Ludenburg as a 
‘peppy salesman of pessimism,’ in the vulgar- 
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est American style — took the old thinker con- 
siderably aback; but he met them with the 
damaging readiness of a born controversialist. 
Another exchange or so and the latent antip- 
athy between the two had flared into a blaze. 

Mark well how the absurd quarrel had be- 
gun. Note especially — for it is the crux of 
the whole matter — that in referring to Luden- 
burg as an American, André had clearly 
intended to be as insulting as he could. How- 
ever, one thing led to another with surprising 
rapidity. 

It was a charming afternoon, sunny and 
brisk. The café was full, the sidewalks over- 
flowed with people. But the two American 
critics, all at once, seemed to themselves 
practically alone in the world. In strengthen- 
ing voices, their accomplished faces uncon- 
sciously approaching each other, Wilbert and 
André spoke of art and vulgarity, of commer- 
cialized pessimism and sickening Frenchifi- 
cation. Villiers and de I’Isle and Tourneur 
were listening now, nudging one another with 
secret delight; strangers at near-by tables 
were listening; passers loitered and looked 
backward. And of all this some remote part 
of André was perfectly aware. A corner of 
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his mind, colder than the rest, remained com- 
pletely conscious that café brawls were im- 
possible to civilized men; that a public ‘ diffi- 
culty’ between himself and a distinguished 
fellow-citizen and critic was literally un- 
thinkable; that, in short, he was rapidly mov- 
ing toward a crisis at once discreditable and 
ridiculous. 

Unfortunately, the rest of André, faintly 
Piconized as it was perhaps, appeared indif- 
ferent to the sage and gentlemanly reminders. 
Looking at Ludenburg’s flushed Teuton coun- 
tenance, listening to Ludenburg’s ingeniously 
offensive observations, the human André, for 
once, cared nothing for his dignity. 

Thus, sad to relate and hardly possible to 
believe, two brilliant and sophisticated men 
cast off ‘the last veneer of civilization.’ 

It is well that a veil should descend, ob- 
scuring unworthy details. Our concern is 
strictly for morals and meanings—in one 
word, for the melancholy and memorable 
dénouement. In the circumstances, that came 
quickly — with the arrival of an indignant 
gendarme. 

In that populous place, the disagreement of 
friends had received a lamentable publicity. 


BIStHe FIRST SIGNS OF TROUBLE, THE PATRONS OF THE 
NAPOLITAIN HAD STIRRED AND RISEN 
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At the first signs of trouble, the patrons of the 
Napolitain had stirred and risen, while the 
stream upon the sidewalk stopped and coagu- 
lated. The knot grew in a second to a crowd; 
the crowd swelled toa mob. Les deux Ameéri- 
cains! But really, this 1s droll! The agreeable 
news flew from lip to lip. The throng, expand- 
ing, began to pack the wide boulevard. Traffic 
was halted. Bus conductors clambered to their 
roofs. Amused voices shouted from upstairs 
windows. Yes, indeed, my friends, that was 
the day when the criticism of literature came 
into its own! 

But the advent of the gendarme necessarily 
stopped all that. Shouldering his way im- 
petuously through the concourse, preceding 
himself with excited cries of warning, the 
custodian of the law pounced upon the en- 
grossed critics and separated them without 
ceremony. Thereon, sternly grasping an arm 
of each, he demanded in incensed tones the 
origin, premises and significance of this little 
affair. ii 

Well, you, reader, know the origin of the 
affair as well as I do; André had called Luden- 
burg a bore, a vulgar American, etc. That, of 
course, was the explanation that should have 
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been given to the gendarme and fines decently 
paid to the magistrate as required. Instead, 
what happened? While the two American 
thinkers stood spent and gasping, for the in- 
stant unable to speak, little de l’Isle of the 
humorous fox-face, with a lightning wink at 
Marcel and Tourneur, stepped forward and 
laid his hand on the officer’s arm. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said, in a grave manner, 
responsible, and a little sad, ‘ I am Monsieur 
de l’Isle of “Le Jour,’ and the friend of the 
two American gentlemen. As I witnessed the 
regrettable affair from the commencement, I 
must, in simple justice to all, give you the im- 
partial explanation.’ 

‘Speak!’ said the gendarme, after a moment 
of hesitation, while beginning to scratch his 
whiskers. 

The listeners pricked up their ears, the inner 
circle edged nearer, and at once de l'Isle, 
whose dramatic sense was almost as strong as 
his immeasurable self-confidence, perceived 
the larger possibilities of the moment. Picking 
up an overturned chair, he sprang upon it, 
raising both arms for silence. One eyelid 
fluttered toward André, whom, in the last 
analysis, he had never quite liked. Then the 
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bold eyes swept over the throng, oratorically 
picking them up; and lifting his voice, no 
longer even pretending to be addressing the 
gendarme, the little joker loudly gave the im- 
partial explanation: 

‘My friends, the affair is in essence simple, 
and of a sort, on the one side, which must ever 
strike the chord of response in the hearts of 
Frenchmen. 

‘That gentleman there,’ shouted de I’Isle, 
indicating Ludenburg with a mournful ges- 
ture — ‘that gentleman, though a native 
American of distinction, permitted himself to 
indulge in remarks derogatory to the honor 
and glory of his patrie. This gentleman here,’ 
cried the wag, with an air of triumph, ‘who 
is also an American very distinguished, who is 
in brief Monsieur André Breed, renowned 
scarcely more for his artistic sensibilities than 
for the ardor of his patriotic sentiments, en- 
dured for a space with commendable self- 
restraint. But at length, my friends, finding 
himself unable to tolerate the insupportable 
reflections upon his beloved paérie, he did 
what every Frenchman, in similar circum- 
stances —’ 

Uncontrollable bursts of laughter from 
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Villiers and Tourneur interrupted the orator. 
However, they were quickly shushed down. 
Amusement at the plight of the two Americans 
was, indeed, widely prevalent. Nevertheless, 
Monsieur de l’Isle’s evident emotion was 
communicating itself to the more sensitive of 
these volatile French, and now there began to 
be heard more serious murmurs — of some- 
thing like sympathy perhaps, with the dis- 
tinguished patriot, Monsieur Breed, of a cer- 
tain distaste for that gentleman there, so dead 
to the finer things that he calumniated his 
own pairie. 

‘So there remain Americans who will fight 
for their country’s honor!’ cried an old cocotte 
suddenly, in shrill sarcastic tones. 

‘Quelle blaque!’ gasped André furiously, 
unaware of the blood which trickled down his 
chin. And getting his breath a little, seizing 
the officer passionately by the arm, he cried: 
‘Ecoutez! Monsieur del’Isle se moque de vous! 
This gentleman did not insult my patrie — 
that is false! It was I who insulted monsieur, 
and his tedious remarks concerning —’ 

‘You perceive?’ roared de I’Isle, with signs 
of deep feeling, while his foxy eyes twinkled 
toward the angry American. ‘Monsieur pos- 
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sesses not alone the modesty of the true 
patriot, but the magnanimity of the hero veri- 
table! Having silenced the tongue which be- 
fouled his fatherland, he would now brush 
aside the affair, generously forgiving and for- 
getting all. But, citizens, it is the inflexible 
custom of Frenchmen to pay honor to —’ 
The murmurs grew; it was the custom. 
Pleasurable though it might be to see Ameri- 
cans pummeling each other, for whatever 
reason, nevertheless the sensibilities must 
respond to patriotic sentiments so fiery that 
they would not suffer even the criticism of an 
intimate. Suddenly there was an outburst of 
cheering, only half facetious, for this Monsieur 
Breed, mingled with boos and catcalls for poor 
Ludenburg, who, unable to understand a word 
of what was being said, stood there helpless 
in the gendarme’s clutch, scowling about him. 
‘Curse you, de I’Isle!’ cried André madly, 
for he saw now that this ridiculous joke might 
carry far. ‘Stop!... My friends, it is not an 
affair of the patriotism at all — on my honor! 
Our argument concerned the function of art. 
Monsieur’s vulgarity — Listen! I will be 
frank with you, gentlemen — a purely personal 
affair, you understand. Our discussion, to 
conceal nothing, concerned a lady —’ ; 
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But even that desperate appeal to the hearts 
of Frenchmen went unheeded. The affair, 
indeed, had passed even from de I’Isle’s 
hands now. The story stood, finished and per- 
fect. More gendarmes elbowed in, imperiously 
scattering the throng. The clang of a patrol 
was heard; some said that the reserves had 
been summoned. And the first gendarme, 
having courteously requested our hero to 
cease speaking, was even now coming to 
attention before him, bringing his heels to- 
gether with a smart click and saluting with 
splendid dignity. 

‘Monsieur Breed! My compliments and at 
the same time regrets! I deplore that the dis- 
charge of my duty compelled me to interrupt 
the functions you were so admirably dis- 
charging.’ 

And wheeling, grasping the bewildered 
Ludenburg roughly by the shoulder, he cried 
in very different tones: 

‘As for you, my brave, you will come with 
me and explain to the magistrate why you 
shatter the peace of the boulevards by hurling 
insults at the ancient friend and ally of France, 
the States United! Marchons!’ 

So Ludenburg marched, amid jeers; the mob 
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dispersed, peace flowed back to the boulevards, 
the trivial episode was over. But by night the 
delicious tale about André Bride — hence- 
forward to be known as le patriot through- 
out his acquaintance — had skipped half over 
Paris. Unfortunately, it proved to be one of 
those anecdotes so swift and apt that the facts 
can never overtake them. 


VII 


NE afternoon, a month later, André met 

his good friend Marcel at an appointed 
spot in the Luxembourg Gardens. Having 
decided to leave Paris and go traveling again, 
he wanted to ask the old fellow to attend to 
certain details in his absence — in especial to 
look after his American mail, which had by 
now, to say truth, become a burden to him. 

The month had been a trying one for André. 
Of late, almost without realizing it, he had been 
avoiding his old haunts and ways. Thus, it 
was ten days since he had seen Marcel; and 
there was now a good deal to say. 

Marcel had been very kind and tactful, once 
he had understood that the matter went deep. 
All his friends had been kind; even de 1’Isle 
had expressed regret for his purely impulsive 
jest, which had so unluckily got into all the 
papers. (De I’Isle declared that he had mis- 
understood what he had overheard of the con- 
versation with Ludenburg, that at most he 
had only meant to exaggerate a little — ‘just 
for our own amusement.’) But of course his 
confréres couldn’t help seeing the humor of 
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the position; and of course, when they were 
being kind, they soon fell back upon the argu- 
ment that, when all was said, it could scarcely 
disgrace a man to be charged with having 
said a good word for his patrie! As they had 
never really sympathized with his sentiments 
there, the utmost they could do was to urge 
him cheerily not to take the affair too seriously 
— au grand sérieux. 

However, the affair was serious for André 
— decidedly so; and this he now sought to 
make clear to Marcel. The thing was trivial, 
it was preposterous, it was nothing; all the 
same, it promised to be the most far-reaching 
thing that had ever happened in the career of 
André Bride. 

His ridiculousness, indeed, had spread with 
a staggering rapidity, through channels he 
could not follow or fathom. Inevitably, how- 
ever, he had thought often of Ludenburg; in 
truth with some reason. 

On the morning after the trouble, Luden- 
burg had come to see him, very humorous and 
polite. The two old friends had shaken hands, 
mutually apologizing for their bad tempers 
and laughing over the row they had kicked up. 
To André, then, it was still just a pretty bad 
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joke; as for Wilbert, he was obviously in the 
best of spirits. He had an ugly lump under his 
left eye, his ear was cut, and the magistrate 
had fined him five hundred francs for his lack 
of the sentiments patriotic. But Ludenburg 
knew by now what the clever little Frenchman 
had said in that harangue from the chair, what 
all the intellectuals of Paris were now chuckling 
over and most of them believed — namely, 
that André Bride had knocked him, Luden- 
burg, down and then caused his arrest for 
saying that America was a little backward in 
the arts! To any one who knew the ‘contin- 
ental’ Bride and his Frenchified pretensions, 
that really was too delightful for words; to 
those who felt antagonistic to him —as Luden- 
burg, for instance, now did—the charming 
canard was beyond price. 

If Wilbert had wanted to assure himself with 
his own eyes that, for all the booing and the 
fine, the victory was his, he no doubt saw 
what he wanted, in the younger man’s in- 
ability to laugh pleasurably over his predica- 
ment, in the various evidences of his wounded 
dignity. Having lingered but a moment, chat- 
ting of other matters, he shook hands again 
and went away, smiling. 
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He went to the office of the New York 
‘Blade,’ on the Avenue de |’Opéra. There he 
found his friend, Bill Decker, the ‘Blade’s’ 
enterprising correspondent for Paris and en- 
virons. 

‘Old Bill,’ said Ludenburg, ‘have you heard 
this tasty one about me and André Bride?’ 

It appeared that old Bill hadn’t; he had been 
off duty the day before and in the country. 
So Ludenburg told it to him very effectively, 
in his own way, dwelling especially on Bride’s 
previous Europeanism and more recent side- 
glances toward America. When he came to 
the climax of de l’Isle’s address to the mob, 
Bill Decker, with a cry, sprang to his type- 
writer. 

Old Bill had a keen eye and a deft, lively 
hand. The finished tale made both men rock 
with glee. 

‘Did the ass really say that America was the 
promised land of romance?’ 

‘His words, as I live!’ shouted Ludenburg; 
and quite possibly André, at some point in the 
argumentative afternoon, had said something 
not so very different from that. 

‘It’s the prize funny story of a lifetime!’ 
said Bill. ‘He’ll never get away from this! 
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he’ll be a laughing-stock as long as he lives! 
"Arf a mo’, while I zip this on the wire.’ 

‘And serve him right, too, the conceited 
frog,’ thought Wilbert happily. 

So old Bill had zipped it to New York, 
where — the two principals being both famous 
men — it appeared on the front page of his 
newspaper next morning. Thence it traveled, 
lasteancditar sin 

If André as yet knew nothing of this inci- 
dent, its reverberations at least had reached 
him quickly enough. The very day after his 
call from Ludenburg he got a cablegram which 
disturbed him no little: 


Blade today column story fight you Ludenburg. 
Cable facts. 
Dart 


A week later he received from the faithful 
Gilbert a cutting of the ‘Blade’ story — an as- 
terisked rehash of which had in the meantime 
appeared in the Paris ‘ Daily Mail.’ A few days 
more, and letters began to pour in on him; 
pained and bewildered letters, angry and con- 
temptuous letters, sly and malicious and sar- 
castic letters. Frederika Bone reminded him 
that she had sized him up for a ‘damned pro- 
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American’; Eustace B. Titcomb wrote a mock 
letter of congratulation, very witty in its way; 
Harold Derek inquired, on a post-card, ‘Why 
Paris then?’ Worse, because more sincere, were 
the humorless letters from earnest Americans, 
complimenting him on his change of heart, and 
‘wishing in conclusion to personally thank 
him,’ etc. Another week, and the clippings 
came — rolling in from North and South and 
East and West. Once more he had become his 
country’s favorite example; only this time 
grave commendation was mingled with the 
grotesque warning, the inconceivable ‘lesson.’ 

In the strange avalanche descending upon 
him, there only lacked, so he thought often 
with bitterness, a nice hearty letter from Mary 
Jackson, warmly congratulating him upon one 
more ‘fine thing.’ On the whole, he rather 
expected such a letter, with a sense of shrink- 
ing not easy to describe. 

Of course, he had ‘explained’ a great deal — 
at first brightly, in the spirit of repartee, later 
with a dogged patience. On the third day, he 
had persuaded Edwin Williams, an able special 
writer for the ‘Sphere,’ whom he knew slightly, 
to cable home a counter story beginning, 
‘Much amusement was expressed in artistic 
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circles here to-day over the ludicrously misin- 
formed story published in a New York morn- 
ing newspaper,’ etc. He had even prepared his 
own account of the affair, humorous too — had 
had it printed and begun to mail it broadcast 
to editors and friends. However, he had soon 
abandoned all such effort, as being merely a 
waste of time. The fiction was so much jollier 
than the fact! 

To be made brilliantly ridiculous at one’s 
most sensitive point — this, indeed, is no 
slight thing. Just or unjust, derision may in- 
jure more than scandal; and it will stick to 
a man closer than a plaster. André became 
appalled at the dimensions of the absurd dis- 
aster that had overtaken him. 

Seated beside good Marcel now, on a green 
bench before a splashing fountain, he tried to 
tell something of what all this meant to him. 
It wasn’t easy, from the rédle of butt, and 
he didn’t feel himself particularly successful. 
Pride had its reserves, no doubt. Besides, no 
one could possibly understand just how sensi- 
tive he was on this whole subject of ‘changing.’ 

‘You mustn’t think,’ he said with some 
effort, drawing circles with his stick in the 
gravel, ‘that I’m so—so vain that I can’t 
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stand a little ragging. I don’t really mind you 
chaps calling me the Defender of the Faith for 
America, if it amuses you. I—I can stand 
having the waiters at the Napolitain point me 
out to tourists as The Patriot, as if I were 
Kossuth or Mazzini — and winking to them- 
selves as they say it. And even at home, where 
of course | —I’m better known, and so it 
matters more, I can stand — well, such things 
as this, for instance. You might read this one, 
Marcel, by the way; it’s a good sample.’ 

He took from his pocket and held out a 
cablegram, arrived as he left the house half an 
hour earlier. Marcel, unfolding it, frowning a 
little as he adjusted his pince-nez, read: 


Council meeting yesterday unanimously adopted 
resolution thanking you recent stalwart display red- 
blooded hundred per cent Americanism. Engrossed 
text for framing forwarded to-day. Warmest con- 
gratulations. 

ELMER B. Hoskins Post 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Villiers, who read English as well as you or 
I, but to whom some native meanings were 
necessarily vague, looked up, a little perplexed. 

‘My friend, I do not thoroughly understand. 
Yet is this, do you think, a veritable message? 
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Rather, it seems to possess the flavors of a 
hoax — hein?’ 

André smiled. 

‘Yes, I think it is a hoax, Marcel. I suspect 
a friend of mine, Eustace Titcomb, who’s 
already given me several neat kicks, now that 
he thinks I’m down. Of course, as I say, it 
doesn’t matter at all in itself — only for what 
it represents.’ 

‘But in truth, what does it represent, dear 
Breed?’ 

‘Why, just that — that I’m down, you see; 
that my whole position as a writer — Do you 
remember Macaulay’s saying that Voltaire’s 
ridicule was the deadliest weapon ever wielded 
by man? I’ve thought lately that de l’Isle’s 
belongs in the same class, so far as I’m con- 
cerned. But here’s a different one that I 
wanted you to see. You'll see it isn’t a hoax — 
not joking at all.’ 

He offered a clipping from the collection in 
his pocketbook, a long leading editorial from 
the New York ‘Republic’ on ‘the case of An- 
drew Bride,’ which had especially annoyed 
and depressed him. This dissertation, among 
much else, quoted adroitly from that fierce 
‘Vale’ of his years before, picking phrases 
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which its maturer author might have wished 
unsaid, perhaps; it contrasted the past of 
Mr. Bride very tellingly with his recent ‘im- 
promptu self-expression’; and in conclusion it 
held it as proved that the talk of the clever 
young was only talk, that blood was still 
thicker than water, home was ever best, and 
so on. The piece was offensively entitled: 
‘The Coming of Age of a Young Intellectual.’ 

‘A thing like that,’ said André evenly, after 
the few moments of silence, ‘simply gives the 
lie to everything I’ve stood for and worked for 
all my life. When people believe that, and 
they do believe it, it means that my character 
as a writer — my integrity as a human being 
—has been destroyed. I can’t help taking 
that seriously.’ 

Marcel was entirely sympathetic. He still 
considered all this a tempest in a teapot, per- 
haps; however, it appeared to be a bigger tem- 
pest than one had hitherto realized. Certainly 
Breed’s prestige was suffering a little for the 
moment; doubtless a little tour, with change 
and rest, would be very helpful. Stroking his 
great beard thoughtfully, Marcel commended 
the idea of the little tour, while at the same 
time exhorting his young friend to patience 
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and good cheer. Jokes soon passed, but the 
integrity of character always remained; what 
one must do above all was to go straight ahead 
upon the path as if nothing had occurred, etc. 
André, becoming restive, said that all that was 
true. It was only that, for the moment, he 
seemed not in the frame of mind for work. 

He added, with a laugh intended to conceal 
how frightfully unsettled he was in all the foun- 
dations of his life: 

‘And even if I were, to go straight ahead on 
the path might not be quite the thing just now. 
For example, I had actually meant to call this 
book I’ve nearly finished ‘The Romantic 
Land of the Dollar.’ You can easily perceive 
that to publish such a book in the present state 
of affairs would be decidedly indiscreet!’ 

Marcel either perceived or didn’t perceive, 
as the case might be. Unfortunately, he had an 
engagement with his American agent at five. 
The two men strolled back together, along the 
Boul’ Mich’ toward the Cluny. André out- 
lined his proposed voyages, which included 
Russia, where he had never been, and perhaps 
Constantinople afterward. He allowed Marcel 
to speak of it as a little tour; but privately he 
intended that many months should pass before 
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hesaw Paris again. Yes, he was starting at once; 
to-morrow, if he could make his arrangements. 

He asked Marcel to go once a week to the 
Dunoyers’, open all his letters and send after 
him only such purely personal things as he 
would necessarily wish to see. Marcel would 
have his forwarding address — nobody else. 

‘And the remaining letters?’ queried his 
friend, a little surprised. 

‘Destroy them or let them pile up in the 
dust on the floor — use your own judgment!’ 
laughed André. ‘I’ve felt sometimes that I 
never want to open a letter again.’ 

They came to the Dunoyers’ and paused in 
the little court, talking rather at random, both 
vaguely ill at ease. 

‘Breed,’ said Marcel suddenly, in a manner 
once gentle and embarrassed, ‘have you con- 
sidered at all the idea of including your own 
country in this pleasant itinerary of yours?’ 

‘America!’ 

‘I mean, of course,’ said the old fellow hast- 
ily and soothingly, ‘for just a little visit — 
happily renewing acquaintance with your 
many old friends and associates, while letting 
them see for themselves —’ 

‘How I look while explaining that I’m not a 
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patriotic red-blood? My friends would enjoy 
that — though to be sure I’ve been asking 
myself lately if I have any friends. No, Mar- 
cel,’ said André, struggling to speak calmly, 
‘when I go home, it won’t be with my tail be- 
tween my legs, and there won’t be any ex- 
plaining, or need for any. There’ll be a body 
of work behind me that’ll do all the talking. 
Well! But thank you for coming. I hope the 
business of the mail isn’t going to be too much 
trouble —’ 

Clasping the American’s hand with signs of 
genuine feeling, Marcel interrupted: 

‘My friend, when it is a question of being 
of service to you, the word “trouble” can 
scarcely be said to exist. Well, till to-morrow!’ 

At that precise instant, Madame Dunoyer 
popped her untidy head through her wicket, 
crying, with the spurious enthusiasm of the 
habitually delinquent: 

‘The American post, Monsieur Bride! See! 
This moment arrived!’ 

André winced; laughed dryly. 

‘Your duties begin quickly, Marcel. You 
will give them to Monsieur Villiers, please, 
madame, who has kindly consented to look 
after my affairs during my absence.’ 


‘THE AMERICAN POST, MONSIEUR BRIDE! SEE! THIS MOMENT 
ARRIVED!’ 
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‘But,’ said Marcel, receiving the large packet 
with some perplexity, ‘since your absence has 
not yet begun, my dear fellow, would you not 
prefer —’ 

‘The less I see of them the better! Au re- 
voir, Marcel.’ 

He went through the cobbled court and up 
the worn stairs, feeling more alone in the 
world than ever he had felt in his life. 

The physical solitude, however, was brief, 
for he had hardly got into his rooms, very 
cheerless in the disorder of packing, when a tap 
came upon his door, and there was Marcel 
again, fumbling over the packet. 

‘One learns best by experience and example,’ 
he said, looking engrossed and even worried. 
‘Now here, for instance, Left to myself, I 
should take this to be a billet you would wish 
to open for yourself —’ 

‘Oh, don’t be scrupulous, Marcel — that 
defeats the aim!’ said André impatiently. ‘I 
have no secrets — open everything.’ 

‘But this is obviously froma lady!’ said the 
Frenchman, a little scandalized. ‘Again, it is 
not of the American mail at all, but evidently 
came by hand, from the Hotel Ritz. So, at 
least, I reasoned to myself — see and decide!’ 
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He thrust up a sealed envelope and André 
received it, not very willingly. All the blood 
flowed away from his heart as his eyes fell 
upon a superscription that he had seen once 
before — upon a congratulatory letter a hun- 
dred times reread. 

She was in Paris then — not a mile away. 
No doubt she wanted to thank him in person? 

He slit the envelope, stone cold, Marcel, the 
world, forgotten. 

Yes, Mary Jackson was here. Mary Jack- 
son was eager to see him. Wouldn’t he come in 
to see her the first afternoon he was free? The 
note was brief, but it was cordial — ‘encour- 
aging.”... All his consciousness recoiled, 
sharply rejecting it. He wouldn’t go, that was 
certain. He needn’t even answer. By to- 
morrow at this time, if he moved quickly, he 
could be leagues away. 

Seeing the peculiar rigidity with which He 
stood and the set look on his thin face, Marcel 
said apologetically, after a long pause: ‘But 
perhaps, on my first essay, I have made a mis- 
take.’ | 

Breed, rousing, dropped the billet on his 
desk. 

‘Well, that’s hard to say.... It doesn’t 
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really matter, but I should call it only —more 
congratulations.’ 

‘Ah, I regret,’ said his friend sympathet- 
ically. ‘Well then, my dear fellow, I will open 
the others myself.’ 

Ten minutes later, as he trudged along the 
boulevard Saint-Germain toward his appoint- 
ment, Marcel was surprised to see Breed go 
whirling by him in a taxicab. 


VIII 


ROM the room came the sounds of a piano 

playing an unknown air, ringing and loud. 
The flunkey tapped, the music ceased abruptly 
and an unfamiliar voice, high and assured, 
commanded in the silence: ‘Entrez!’ Through 
the opened door, he stepped into a tall fair 
drawing-room, spacious and serene in pale 
gold and white, and chequered with faint sun- 
shine; and Mary Jackson emerged from the 
direction of the piano and came forward. 

The moment was a little blurry. An elderly 
English lady, dimly apprehended, bowed and 
spoke his name; he was being presented — 
Miss Beauchamps. Talk of a greeting sort 
was afoot; and in this a detached part of him, 
his unconscious, was participating with a show 
of naturalness, it seemed. He scarcely heard 
or saw; the words, the faces, swam in a light 
haze. He caught a glance, keen as a dart, from 
the Englishwoman’s pince-nez; it passed as a 
distant flicker. But his mind, his vision, were 
clearing, and presently he gave her her look 
back, since he must look somewhere, while 
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his lips spoke he knew not what. The old 
duenna bestirred herself at last; she rose, be- 
gan to pick up things; murmured something 
about a book, letters to write — tea — some- 
thing. She faded away. 

He stood confronting Mary Jackson in this 
tall, strange parlor, and she was regarding him 
with the grave fixed look he well remembered. 
He had already become aware, mysteriously, 
that she was not quite at her ease. The know- 
ledge strengthened him, in his urgent need. 

We have to conceive that remeeting as set 
about with difficulties; by no means devoid of 
perplexities on both sides of the invisible bar- 
rier that stood between these two. 

To André Bride — of Paris — certainly, the 
moment seemed all but overpowering in its 
awkwardness. He had come, of course, and 
come quickly; to miss the chance of seeing 
this girl, under whatever circumstances, was 
indeed hardly thinkable for him. But he had 
come in a state of inward strain which, if he 
could control it at all, he could by no effort 
drape with a grace suitable to drawing-rooms, 
or matching her own. This was the person 
whose opinion he cared most about on earth, 
perhaps; this was the subject about which her 
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opinion mattered most to him; it was the crux 
and heart of that fundamental difference on 
which they had twice broken and separated. 
Considering how they had last parted, remeet- 
ing would in any case have had its problems 
for him. Now — on top of the slighting things 
she had said and thought of him was piled this 
ludicrous and terrible predicament of his, 
which she wouldn’t be human if she didn’t 
secretly feel triumphant over, which no 
amount of humiliating explanation could ever 
clear away between them. ‘You remember I 
said that in two years at most —’ However, he 
hardly expected to ‘explain.’ In the swift 
drive in the cab he had decided all that, 
flatly resolving that he would not be put upon 
the defensive, cost what it might. Twice be- 
fore she had got the better of him, driven him 
away from her; this time he would yield her 
nothing. 

At least, she should not call him ‘soft’ again. 

And Mary Jackson, of Michigan, on her 
side, may well have felt some uncertainty in 
this meeting. Her past with this man had 
indicated neither present nor future. It was 
true that the last words he had spoken to her 
had been words such as no woman ever for- 
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gets, or hears quite unmoved perhaps. But 
those words were old now; a long time they 
had hung unnoted in the still air; and of what 
the personal man might have been thinking 
and feeling all the while, she could have small 
inkling. If she had considered, nevertheless, 
that her position remained the stronger of the 
two, thereby imposing upon her the greater 
freedom, this manner of his now — dreadfully 
stiff and formal, quite impenetrable, she found 
it — might well have robbed her of all con- 
fidence. 

He was speaking punctilious commonplaces, 
striving for an ease which completely eluded 
him. How very nice that business matters 
should have brought her over this year, after 
all! After her note last year he had given up 
hope; he hadn’t dreamed, etc. And such a 
coincidence again too! She had arrived only 
that morning, hadn’t she said? And imagine, 
he himself was just packed to leave Paris, ex- 
pecting to get off to-morrow — next day at 
farthest! Oh, just to travel about for a while, 
loafing and inviting one’s soul —a rest and a 
change. And she— was she making a long 
stay? Longer, he hoped, than last year, when 
he’d had just a glimpse — 
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Through all of which the girl, whose face 
showed faint signs of distress, broke abruptly, 
all but involuntarily, 1t seemed, exclaiming in 
a hasty low voice: 

‘Oh, An-drew, you look so badly — so thin! 
I can’t bear to see you so!’ 

That took him unawares, of course; yet in a 
sense the wounded youth was steeled for any- 
thing. And she was right — in a flash he gave 
her that. There was, and would always be, 
only one subject between them: the question 
of his unsoundness, in fine. Why beat about 
the bush? 

‘Do I? I didn’t know that,’ he said, gazing 
down at her, alert and stony. ‘I’ve been per- 
fectly well. Nothing at all the matter — un- 
less you’d care to count my recent notoriety! 
That’s annoyed me somewhat, I own — been 


on my mind, as you may readily — Or no; 
that’s asking too much, I’m sure. You’d very 
naturally —’ 


‘Don’t — don’t!’ 

The girl put out her hand suddenly, just 
touched his arm. He was silenced. 

‘Do you think I don’t understand that you 
have suffered, Andrew —or that I had to 
come and look at you to know that? I felt it 
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—all the way to America, and I’ve been so 
sorry —’ 

Those words, in their poignancy and unex- 
pectedness, all but undid poor André. But 
gallantly he resisted the resolving weakness 
within him. He had wronged her; that was 
clear, in one beautiful, uplifting flash. She 
didn’t want to congratulate him; she hadn’t 
summoned him to crow over him, add her dear 
mocking voice to the hateful laughter. She, 
though his most obdurate antagonist, was 
yet, humanly, big enough and fine enough to 
sympathize with him in his exquisite plight. 
However, that magnanimity, though it shot 
her yet higher in his imagination — and deeply 
moved him, and released him — didn’t change 
anything, of course. Their differences stood, 
untouched by the marvel that she could feel 
sorry for him now. Besides, wasn’t it really 
incredible? There was some mistake. 

‘I think it’s awfully generous of you — 
wonderfully so, you must let me say,’ he an- 
swered, with a sort of measured heartiness, 
just a little insecure in the joints. ‘Of course 
it comes as quite a — a surprise to me, under 
the — So that I’m obliged to wonder —’ 

She had drawn away a little; now the look 
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of her face, of her ornamental eyes, seemed to 
change. 

‘I mean — forgive me, but are you sure 
you're familiar with the — the facts of my in- 
teresting case?’ 

“Yess di think dam 

‘Well, then, after all, you know, it boils 
down just to this—that I’m supposed to 
have turned suddenly into a good honest 
American. That’s something that you’d nat- 
urally —’ 

A new thought struck and deflected him, 
and he resumed with a smile, intended to be 
suave, but actually rather small and wry: 
‘But perhaps you think I’m too soft to stand 
a little laughter —even though I’d fairly 
earned it — and it’s for that reason you feel 
sorry for me.’ 

‘If it’s just a question of a little laughter,’ 
Mary Jackson answered quietly, though she 
had seemed to flinch a little at his reminiscent 
touch, ‘I’ve made a mistake. I imagined you'd 
thought it more serious— laughter that seemed 
to stultify everything that you cared most 
about; a—a rather cruel misunderstanding 
of yourself and all that you’ve worked for and 
believed in.’ 
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‘What? You say that? I — you mean that 
you —’ 

Catching himself, remembering this or that, 
André recovered such composure as he could 
command. 

‘But surely, when you heard this — what 
I’m supposed to have said and done — you 
must have believed it, didn’t you? You must 
have —’ 

She shook her head slightly and sadly, con- 
templating the esthetical face. He was abso- 
lutely haggard, she thought — so nervous and 
drawn. 

‘What? Why, d’you mean to say,’ he posi- 
tively blurted, with the most painful laugh, 
‘that you didn’t think I’d—I’d changed? 
That you didn’t think I’d — I’d found myself 
mistaken —’ , 

‘If I thought you could change like that,I’d 
not be here — we'd not be having this con- 
versation now. I don’t think I could respect 
you or take the smallest interest in you, if you 
could possibly change your whole character as 
easily as that.’ 

The celebrated young man turned his head 
aside. A haziness, a thin mist, spread before 
his eyes. Strange and affecting it was to him 
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to hear these unimagined words. Which of his 
admirers, artistic colleagues and the sworn 
brothers of his soul, had come half so close to 
him in his trouble as this girl, whose profound 
aversion to that very character she spoke of 
had, in the beginning, shocked and challenged 
him? However, this sudden giddy elation 
must be subjected to reason; he was very clear 
as to that. It was as if the clock had happily 
turned backward a month or two—as if 
Ludenburg had never come to Paris. That was 
tremendous, but that was all. One was greatly 
relieved, thus; one was even grateful; but one 
was in no manner of speaking sentimental. 
He wasn’t ‘The Patriot’ to her — splendid! 
See to it now that he didn’ t appear even the 
least bit Frenchy. . 

‘Thank you for ane — thank you!’ said 
André after the slight silence, frankly moved, 
yet speaking naturally enough. ‘I couldn’t 
exactly tell you how much I appreciate it — 
from you. I’d thought — Well, at least,’ he 
sheered off, striking a sounder conversational 
line, ‘it makes me awfully glad that you got 
here before I’d run away and hidden! It’s 
such —’ 

“You were running away?’ 
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‘Yes; that was it, really,’ he said, meeting 
her fixed gaze fully now, with a little laugh 
that was almost easy, only vaguely excited 
perhaps. ‘I called it voyages and vacances, of 
course; but really I was just running away — 
from the American mail especially! It seems 
rather wonderful, your happening to arrive 
to-day, and sending me word so —’ 

‘Let’s sit down. Shan’t we?’ said Mary 
Jackson suddenly. 

‘All right,’ said Andrew, very agreeably 
indeed. But he didn’t sit down, or even think 
of doing so; while she, for her part, turned 
away as she spoke. She threw out, over her 
shoulder, with a sort of hurried air: ‘It isn’t 
wonderful. I’ve had something I wanted to 
say to you for a long time.’ Andrew answered, 
‘Oh, have you?’ like a pleasant stranger, al- 
most, while all his hardness was turning liquid 
within him and he seemed full of light. 

She stood at the window, looking across the 
sunny Place, where they had met by chance 
that afternoon last year. 

‘In fact for as long as I’ve known you — 
since the boat, I think. Do you remember 
telling me that night that I was being terribly 
unfair to you?’ 
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‘Why, yes,’ he admitted, with a little start, 
staring at her over the floor; ‘yes, I did say 
that. But,’ said he, with his very nice, careful 
politeness, ‘you must know that I feel now 
you've —’ 

‘No, don’t! I have been unfair to you, and 
I don’t want it to be forgotten. In a certain 
sense, it — it explains me.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘I said something very opinionated and im- 
pertinent that night. Perhaps you remember?’ 
—oh, didn’t he though! — ‘something I, of 
course, had no right to say and that naturally 
made you angry. You called me unfair,’ said 
Mary Jackson in a low rapid voice, twisting 
and untwisting the curtain cord in her fingers, 
‘and as that was the last thing you said to me, 
and we did not talk again, it seemed to stick 
in my mind.... Then I met you — here, that 
day — and I was very glad, for I felt I had a 
good deal to tell you — going a long way back. 
I’d always rather doubted your sincerity, you 
see — in what you wrote, long before I’d met 
you — and now I’d come to feel that I’d mis- 
judged you there — and I wanted to say some- 
thing like that. And then — It isn’t easy to. 
explain; but somehow, as we talked, I seemed 
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to become less sure that I had been unjust — 
that’s as well as I can express it. I did think 
then that you were changing — you, I mean, 
not your views —and I don’t know, I was 
somehow disappointed, and irritated. So, 
instead of apologies, on some impulse, I said 
— what I did say. An impertinence again, of 
course, yet really I meant it — rather like a 
friend giving one a shaking, and I had no idea 
you would resent it so. Still, when I saw how 
indignant it made you, I liked it, and I knew 
at once then that I must be mistaken — yes, 
and that I’d been mistaken the other time, too, 
and before. If there’d been a— an oppor- 
tunity, I’m sure I’d have — But again, it all 
happened very quickly.’ 

She paused, involuntarily, it seemed; he 
made no effort to speak. He stood, indeed, 
gazing at her out of somewhat sunken eyes, 
like a man spellbound — incapable of speech 
or motion. With half-averted face, less and 
less sure of herself perhaps, in the absence of 
all help from him, she hurried on: 

“You'll think that if I had a regret to ex- 
press, I might have put it in a letter. But 
really I couldn’t, for when I came to write to 
you last spring, I tried, and I found it somehow 
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impossible even to approach the — the matter 
in a letter. So the score stood, bigger than be- 
fore, and seeming to grow by standing — and 
I thought that some day, if the chance offered, 
I must pay it off with interest. 

‘Then this thing happened to you — this 
trouble that at first seemed just a silly joke, 
though certainly a little malicious, but which 
so soon spread and became serious. 

‘Oh, I ought to explain that long ago I made 
arrangements to have sent to me everything 
you wrote, or that was written about you — 
wherever your name was mentioned. So from 
the outset, I —’ 

‘What?’ said André, rousing suddenly, fal- 
tering a step nearer, and then another. ‘You 
— you did that? Why, I — why —’ 

‘Oh, I told you last year that I was following 
your career! I mention it only to show that 
I’ve been familiar — Of course I knew at once 
there was some mistake, that your quarrel had 
really been about something else, and I was 
sure it was a mistake at just the point where 
you would most object to any mistake. Then 
it grew. You had put your work and your — 
your artistic beliefs first in your life; you had 
given up much else for the sake of them; and 
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now it seemed that all that was collapsing, 
just being laughed away into nothing. I came 
to think of you as being in trouble, as being —’ 

‘Well, I was!’ spoke up the young man, 
rather unsteadily. ‘I’ve been — Though how 
you —’ 

‘Of course I believed that it would pass,’ she 
continued rapidly, as if she hadn’t heard him, 
as if she had a piece to say and was resolved 
to let nothing deflect her. ‘I believe that truth 
is mighty, and all the rest of it. Meantime — 
I wanted very much to write to you. I thought 
I had a position, you see — that I could really 
say something. You knew how strongly I 
differed from you about all this — how I would 
have welcomed the thought, personally, that 
you could use your influence, as man and 
writer, a little on the other side. Well, then, if 
I knew you couldn’t possibly do thus and so, 
because your convictions wouldn’t permit it, 
didn’t it follow that others, who didn’t even 
want you to “‘change,’’ would feel the same? 
I thought so, and then I learned from a friend 
in New York that the clique there — Wein- 
stock, and Ludenburg too— were already 
saying that the joke mustn’t go too far, be- 
cause to discredit you was to discredit the 
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movement — the cause, art, whatever they 
Said) 30> 

‘But I couldn’t say what I wanted in a 
letter. I wasn’t even sure that you would wish 
a letter from me. Besides, it seemed too trivial 
a thing, considering the circumstances and the 
— obligation I felt.... But all the time, more 
clearly day by day, I pictured you as unhappy, 
lonely perhaps, among people who, after all, 
couldn’t understand your special feelings as an 
American — yes, alone, and in trouble. And I 
couldn’t get it out of my mind that I had hurt 
you, too, twice — and laughed at you once, 
and — and left it so. 

‘So then one morning — 

‘You see,’ she began again firmly, talking 
to the window, ignoring the presence at her 
elbow, ‘I’d telegraphed to your publishers 
weeks ago and learned that you were in Paris 
—for the winter, they said. So I suppose it 
must have been in my mind for some time. 
And then one morning when I woke up — 
just ten days ago, that was — it was suddenly 
all settled, and I was to come. So I said to 
Miss Beauchamps at breakfast, “‘I find I must 
go to Paris at once. Let’s catch the afternoon 
express —’’’ 
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‘Why, Mary! I— why —’ 

She didn’t move at the sound of that 
changed voice, guarded no longer, audibly out 
of control and queer. Pale already, she became 
a little paler, perhaps; but she didn’t turn, 
didn’t lift her head. So it wasn’t in her know- 
ledge that Andrew’s scholarly features had 
gone suddenly out of drawing or that his 
learned eyes glittered under a start of tears. 

‘I wanted to ask you to try to forget what’s 
past,’ she said resolutely, yet rather faintly, 
too, ‘and let me help you a little, if I could. 
Of course, I have not thought that you would 
— need me. I haven’t —’ 

‘You g-glorious darling!’ 

No doubt it was an amende that might have 
softened the most implacable adversary; for 
André Bride, out of his past unhappiness, it 
proved just a little too much. Abruptly, the 
stubborn and vain young man cracked up, like 
a lathe too heavily burdened. He fell upon his 
knees, scarcely knowing what he did; he put 
his arms about the slim girl and buried his 
face against her waist; while what he perhaps 
intended to say about his utter need for her 


went out in something that sounded a great 
deal like a sob. 
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Mary Jackson, from Michigan, stood as the 
moment had overtaken her. Her lashes lay 
upon her cheeks; her face, lovely and fine in 
its delicate strength, was without color. She 
could feel the boy’s body shake. Oh, but he 
was thin — thin! He hadn’t been eating, or 
sleeping either — that was the trouble. No- 
body to keep him up, do for him, comfort him 
— that had made it all so bad. Oh, but loneli- 
ness is bad, breeding fears, piling shadow upon 
shadow! She put her hand upon his hair and 
stroked it a little, and suddenly she thought of 
that night under the stars when his cap had 
blown off and the look of this hair, rumpled 
like a little boy’s, had made her — Oh, me! 
Was it something wistful in him that had 
drawn and bound her, something yearning 
and willful, predestined to painful tumbles, 
and no doubt to failure in the end? Surely his 
mother would feel about him just like this, 
that old lady in steel-rimmed spectacles, away 
and away in Columbus, Ohio, of whom he had 
spoken so sweetly that afternoon last year. 

Then he came to his feet and took her 
fully, and thought ceased, and everything was 
changed forever. No little boy, this, hurt and 
bewildered from a casual fall, but the mature 
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and urgent other half of herself, imperiously 
seeking its complement. 


Well, that was as it should be; as we all 
foresaw, of course. Journeys end in lovers’ 
meetings; that is understood. But is it sup- 
posed that the conflict of deeply differing wills 
and purposes can be really resolved quite so 
sweetly as that? Unfortunately, truth doesn’t 
observe the necessity of being sweet, or even 
beautiful, despite the meretricious epigram of 
a great poet who died too young. Reality, 
alas, may have edges incredibly sharp; and 
living persons, who mean something with their 
lives, and mean it intensely, are only too apt to 
squirm and kick up most unbeautifully before 
they will answer to the bit and quietly stand 
for the appropriate picture. 

Within ten minutes, these two — Mary 
Jackson, of Michigan, and Andrew Bride, of 
Paris — whose lives had seemed, and for an 
instant been, exquisitely joined, stood at the 
poles’ distance apart. | 

They had their moment of thrilling peace, 
of course. 

She said: ‘I hope you don’t still consider it 
a terrible misfortune to find yourself in — in 
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... Oh, Andrew, I was sad when I sailed away 
next day!’ 

He said: ‘I’ve quarreled with you in my 
mind for thinking me a Frenchman, and I’ve 
quarreled with you twice as much for thinking 
me a he-American. D’you think you can 
really get used to me as I am?’ 

She said: ‘I was so glad when I saw that you 
don’t wear a beard any more.... I wonder — 
could it have been just that — and your hat, 
maybe — that day?’ 

In the fewest imaginable words, it was agreed 
that they should be married soon. 

She said, for women, as we know, are in- 
curably talkative: ‘When I said that on the 
boat — it came out of the past, Andrew, and 
out of my surprise at discovering that it was 
you. I’ve really not had such a thought of you 
once — since I’ve known you.’ 

Andrew said: ‘Isn’t it funny how thinking 
is — well, just beong? I haven’t seen you for 
years and years— why, my goodness, I’ve 
practically never seen you! — and yet because 
I’ve thought about you so much and so hard, 
you've been nearer to me all along than people 
sitting by my side.’ 

She exclaimed at that, saying that, since 
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such and such, she had experienced similar 
sensations as to him. Wasn’t it proof of an 
authentic bond? His comment being adjudged 
good, he expanded upon it, very successfully, 
and was satisfactorily rewarded. All was 
lovely. 

And then, in a wink, in a trice, everything 
changed. 

She said what must have seemed to her the 
most natural thing in the world to say: she 
spoke of going home. What affairs she had to 
attend to here would be quickly finished; in 
fact, it must be frankly admitted that her real 
business was already transacted! Just to plan 
a little before Miss Beauchamps came back — 
how soon could he consider going? 

They were seated upon a hard little bro- 
caded divan, and he was holding her hand with 
a delightfully gingerly air. As she spoke, his 
clasp first tightened, then vaguely relaxed. 

‘Going? To America?’ 

‘Well, you know the dreadful place is where 
I live!’ 

‘Why — but — why, you see, I can’t very 
well go to America now, Mary!’ 

‘Oh! Not now, of course — instantaneous- 
ness isn’t demanded of you! But at some later 
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time it will become your solemn duty, will it 
not?’ 

‘Duty?’ said Andrew, in a funny voice. 

He drew away from her a little, and they re- 
garded each other; he looking all at once oddly 
ill at ease, she with her faint sweet smile be- 
coming a little fixed. 

‘It’s the American custom for a woman to 
be married from her own home, you see — 
when at last she’s so lucky as to have one!’ 

He looked so utterly blank at that that she 
added, still on the light note, teasingly: ‘ Per- 
haps, on second thoughts then, you won’t 
want to marry an American girl at all!’ 

‘Don’t!’ broke from him, and he absolutely 
clutched her as if he were frightened. 

But when that tender passage was over, 
nothing, unfortunately, was changed. Indeed, 
it was strange how quickly the illusion of per- 
fect harmony had passed. Yet how — as they 
had once frankly asked themselves — could 
harmony be hoped for here? 

He was explaining, rather haltingly, that 
this wonderful thing had happened so suddenly 
so overpoweringly, that it had driven every- 
thing else clean out of his mind. His own 
ridiculous situation, for instance — he’d for- 
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gotten all about it. But considering that (and 
they really should consider that, shouldn’t 
they? — his career, his job, as a whole?) he 
was obliged to feel that for him to go to Amer- 
ica at just this time would be — well, harmful. 
Just adding fuel to the flames, it would be — 
throwing one’s self to the lions! And she, 
though perhaps feeling some surprise, at once 
accepted that, intimating in the traditional 
way that she would await his duty and his 
pleasure. He would find her, she said, a 
woman of a fatal constancy. 

Rather regretting that she had touched the 
subject at all just now, she was ready to 
change it; but he made that impossible, saying 
hurriedly that he couldn’t let her go. With a 
loverly nervousness, he got out his own thought 
— that she should marry him here, now. That. 
did surprise her. 

‘Why, Andrew dear, that’s just impossible,’ 
she said gently; and when he demanded why, 
she didn’t mention what she may have felt 
at the thought of a French wedding, or even 
say that a woman ‘needs a little time.’ She 
explained again, very earnestly, that she had 
left home at the shortest notice, promising to 
be back in three weeks — four at most. She 
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had undertaken responsibilities there where 
she lived; she had a good many obligations; 
people were dependent on her; she couldn’t 
very well — 

Then the larger question, hovering all the 
while, sprang into view; and Andrew collided 
with it. How had he ever lost sight of it? ‘If 
we were married here,’ shot through him 
disruptively, ‘those obligations, that desire to 
go home, would still be there.’ And he sud- 
denly saw that this was no question of a cere- 
mony they were settling, but the disposition 
of all their future. 

Taken aback by his look, which was at once 
unyielding and somehow startled, she never- 
theless finished brightly, saying: ‘I know you'd 
not expect me to come rushing over with a 
hand-bag, and just — not go back!’ 

He answered reasonably, with an obvious 
effort: 

‘No, I see. Of course, I couldn’t expect 
that. You— you have your responsibilities, 
just as I have mine — of course. I —’ 

Vitasiyards 

‘Terribly!... How soon do you think you 
could possibly come back—for a longer stay?’ 

It was her turn to look a little startled. 
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However, she didn’t find the emotion, what- 
ever it was, weakening, it seemed. 

‘I don’t know, Andrew. A long time, per- 
haps.’ 

‘Well, Mary, tell me! You say, truly, that 
I can’t expect of you — what I asked of you. 
Won’t you tell me what you would expect — 
what you think could be fairly expected of 
me? That I’d go back to America to live — 
now ?’ 

‘Like you, my thoughts had not run for- 
ward. But no; certainly [’d not —’ 

‘I was sure of that. And you do see, don’t 
you, that for me to appear in America at all 
just now would be a mistake, considering my 
— my responsibilities as a whole?’ 

She answered, with a hesitancy not charac- 
teristic of her, ‘Well, Andrew I’m not sure 
that I do, quite —’ 

He rose with a little laugh, jerky, even 
touched with impatience. 

‘Well! I had thought you understood that 
I was a sort of national common butt just now, 
and that it couldn’t be helpful, or specially 
agreeable either, to exhibit myself in my cap 
and bells. I’d even thought that you’d prefer 
not to put me in that position, since —’ 
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‘I don’t want to put you in any position, 
Andrew. You, of course, must —’ 

‘No, I know you don’t. I know you’re per- 
fectly fair. But that’s the effect of it, isn’t it? 
You say in so many words that we — we 
can’t marry for a long time — unless I go to 
America.’ 

There was again a pause. ‘What a begin- 
ning, what a beginning!’ miserably went 
through her. How had it so quickly come to 
this? Andrew thought, with agitation: ‘If I 
went, with her obsession, she’d never want to 
come back. Never!’ 

He again sat down beside her, took her hand 
and squeezed it. But the barrier between 
them was only too palpable now. That in- 
jured sensitiveness of his, magically healed for 
a time, those troubling mistrusts as to what 
she fundamentally thought of him and all his 
works, were painfully stirring again. 

‘Well! tell me a little more about how it 
seems to you. We must be absolutely frank 
with each other. Your plan would be —’ 

‘I’ve made no plans, Andrew. This has —’ 

‘No, I understand! Of course! But now, 
when we must begin to — Your idea would be 
that I should go to America now, and then — 
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well, then stay for a visit, do you think? Or —’ 

‘Well,’ she said, locking her hands together, 
‘while I naturally haven’t looked into the 
future, or expected anything, it’s true that I’d 
not understood you planned to stay away from 
America permanently, never to go back, even 
for —’ 

‘Oh, I don’t! I’ve always meant to go back 
some day — for a visit — or visits. Perhaps, 
in time — But —’ 

‘And I’ll confess I’d even thought, without 
regard to what’s happened recently, that as 
you've been away so long now, and in view of 
the — the new work you’ve undertaken, with 
its closer connection with America and its — 
its greater interest in what’s going on there, 
you might think a visit now —’ 

‘Ha!’ said her fiancé, strangely, and jumped 
to his feet again, haggard and excited. 

He took a turn about the room, a dreadful 
gnawing within him; and he was sure he under- 
stood her now. She had seemed wonderfully 
sympathetic and tender; actually she had only 
been extremely ‘tactful,’ and she had held to 
her secret thought of him just the same. He 
was to give up his wrongheadedness now — go 
home defeated, his tail between his legs. 
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He wheeled sharply, smiling. 

‘So you did think I’d changed, after all, 
didn’t you?’ 

His look might well have staggered her. Was 
this conceivably the little boy who had sobbed 
just now against her skirts? But she had her 
spirit, too, nevertheless; lots of it. 

‘I don’t think of change as quite a crime. 
It’s only the dead who cannot change. But 
I’ve already told you that I don’t think what 
you imply; it shouldn’t be necessary to say 
that over again. You say you’ve always ex- 
pected to go to America some day. Well, I 
must own that what you've said, about this 
particular time, surprises me a little. I’d have 
thought, on the contrary, that — apart from 
the reasons I just gave — you might feel a 
special wish to make a visit now |] —’ 

‘Naturally — if you’re there. But —’ 

‘No, I don’t try to influence you by includ- 
ing myself among the arguments. Andrew, you 
said this trouble had worried you so much that 
you'd decided to run away from it. Do you 
think that will do any good? Doesn’t it seem 
rather that if there’s a — a situation in Amer- 
ica that has to be faced down some day, the 
best thing to do is to face it down now?’ 
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That speech, the first criticism of him she 
had uttered, struck him deep. But if there 
was truth in it for him, and there was, its only 
effect at the moment, it seemed, was to turn 
him to stone. 

‘Mary, let’s understand each other. I would 
like to give you your way in everything — and 
about everything else, I mean to. But when it 
is a question of my work, my career — and my 
own self-respect, I am the best judge, and so it 
must remain. I haven’t the slightest idea of 
setting foot in America until I can go with my 
head up — and nothing to explain.’ 

‘I understand now. Andrew, I am zo sorry; 
but as I seem to present myself just as an ob- 
stacle in your career, I don’t think I had better 
marry you.’ 

‘That,’ said Andrew colorlessly, while he fell 
through space and the cold winds whistled 
through his ears, ‘must be for you to decide.’ 

So there they were, the two differing ex- 
patriates; Mr. Bride, of Paris, as we have men- 
tioned, and Miss Jackson, of Michigan now, 
very much so. And still there was a bond 
here, there was a passion, nevertheless. 

He gazed down at her where she sat on the 
little divan, lovely and white, tender and 
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most brave, and his words all but died in his 
throat. And if his obsession, his unreasoning 
complex, was in this instant stronger than her 
own, his more manly emotion was yet visible 
enough. 

‘You are to my career whatever you wish to 
be.... You are more necessary to me than 
meat and drink.... But if you’ve mistaken 
the — the man you had meant to marry, or 
if you’d meant to make him over into a differ- 
ent sort of man before you could care for him 
— you have a right to be released.’ 

Mary Jackson said, just audibly, ‘No, I 
don’t want to make you over.’ 

And then, in the silence, the little traveling 
clock on the mantel ticked loud. 

He had spoken his bit steadily enough, but 
at the end had turned hastily away. She, how- 
ever, had seen the look of his face, which 
seemed to be vaguely going to pieces; and that 
look, it may be, was beyond her withstanding. 
The doom of women, doubtless, had come upon 
her. She belonged to this man, she was his; 
she had to give to him, be to him, according to 
his need. How it would be with them after- 
ward, God knew; but now — 

‘If I am necessary to you like that, Andrew,’ 
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she said in a low voice, but clearly, ‘there can 
be nothing for us to argue about. Of course 
you are entitled to have your life as you wish 
it; and as I am a woman, I must meet your 
wishes. I — want to.’ 

He wheeled on her, his thin face shining. 
“You — you mean — you — you're willing’ — 

‘T will marry you when and where you wish.’ 

‘Mary!’ 

The word came huskily, thickened with an 
overpowering relief. But if he had expected to 
touch his bride then, to embrace her in thanks- 
giving, something in her still pose must have 
given him pause. She sat with her arm 
propped along the divan back, unmoving and 
white; her head had sunk, her body drooped 
like a wilted flower; she resembled a shape 
from which the spirit had departed. Yet out 
of it, while he stared, a voice came, gentle, 
subdued — well, a little lifeless too. 

‘And don’t imagine that your life with me 
is to be a repetition of — these discussions. 
When the subject of going home — going to 
America — is mentioned again, it will be be- 
cause you’ve brought it up. I don’t mean to 
speak of it any more.’ 

A supremely surrendering, a wifely speech, 
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indeed; yet where was his triumph now? Un- 
fortunately, she couldn’t quite go through 
with it. On the last phrase, her voice had 
keyed up, ever so tittle; in the same instant a 
change, slight and mysterious, shook over her 
face. It was like a fairy explosion, faint and 
strange; an infinitesimal seizure, impersonal, 
distant as a rumor, finished without a begin- 
ning. However, André, though he had never 
seen tears approach like this, recognized the 
phenomenon at sight. It was as if a hand had 
clutched his heartstrings. 

‘Why, Mary!... Don’t! I— don’t —’ 

But that didn’t help much; dutiful as she 
was, she couldn’t meet his preferences there at 
once. In fact the manifest distress in his 
voice — and the fear — was hardly likely to 
fortify her. She turned, put her face in her arm. 

Her will was strong; but her surrender, in its 
suddenness and immense significance, had no 
doubt shaken her severely. In her struggle for 
self-control, she was never quite vanquished; 
still, this attack was neither fairylike nor dis- 
tant. Now and then a small gasp escaped her, 
a faint desperate catching of breath.... 
Marriage music, gentles! Mr. Bride, cf Paris, 
is to marry when he likes! ... But for the most 
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part, all was silent, painfully so indeed. The 
girlish shape was racked. 

Now André had read often, in novels that 
he despised, of a woman’s tears and of the 
incredible soft things that ‘strong’ men were 
made to do under their influence; and he was 
disgusted by the cheapness of all such swash. 
Now here were a woman’s tears for him to lis- 
ten to.... wedding bells, wedding bells, hey 
nonny no!... and the sight and sound of 
them cracked the heart in his bosom. 

He had never seen anything so terrible. He 
had never heard sounds so terrible in his life. 
He stood there, limp and appalled. He was 
afraid to go near her. He didn’t dare even to 
try tospeak. 

And then, in an instant, his mere horror 
passed, and without warning he was filled with 
an inexpressible tenderness, such as he had 
never before conceived or dreamed, and which 
completely possessed him, suffusing him as 
with a light.... Might it be in truth that 
what the stricken youth sought, after all, was 
not so much to have his way about this or that 
as, rather, to know forever that she respected 
his integrity and was, in the ultimate, his? In 
this flooding irradiation, everything that was 
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cowardly in him, and selfish and vain and small, 
seemed to shrivel and shred away; and he 
knew instantly that, of course, it could not 
be like this. 

That tender figure there, inconceivably gal- 
lant and dear, this proud girl who had for- 
gotten her pride for him, and come a journey 
to comfort him in his loneliness and defeat — 
Why, to go home meant infinitely more to her 
than not going home could possibly mean to 
him! How then had it been assumed that she 
should make the far greater sacrifice? 

How, indeed? André started violently, like 
a man shaken from slumber. 

‘Don’t — don’t!’ he said distinctly, yet over 
a distance. ‘I’m so sorry. I — it’s all right.’ 

He took a step toward her, obscurely, but 
shied off at once. He couldn’t have brought 
himself to touch her then, even if he’d thought 
of it; in fact she wasn’t with him at all now. 
In this sudden brilliant self-engrossment, 
Andrew Bride found himself alone. 

He stood and stared into the empty fire- 
place, and he was thinking: only now his feel- 
ings, all the sum and heart of him, were fused 
with that celebrated mind of his; and this was 
the intensest thinking of his life. 
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Sacrifice — certainly. But how much, 
really? Why that terrific recoil just now, that 
rather peculiar panic? The points of his case 
skipped by once more, illuminated as by 
blazes of lightning. 

He could take his pencils and his papers to 
America; she couldn’t bring her mills and her 
mountains and her lake — symbols, symbols 
too! — to Paris. Well, we will stick a pin in 
that, Brother Andrew. ... Work....Had he 
possibly exaggerated the advantages of living 
over here, for his idea’s sake, his cause’s sake? 
He’d done some of the best work in his life ina 
little bedroom under a simmering tin roof in 
Ohio — that couldn’t be denied; he’d made 
his reputation in a dark dirty chamber three 
doors from the Sixth Avenue Elevated, in 
New York. Gone off terribly then, hadn’t he? 
— coddling his little ego — that was how she’d 
put it that day. One jump more to soft 
music and purple velvet hangings, one of 
those sickening asses. But he knew it wasn’t 
true.... No, by God! He was full of good 
new stuff, bursting with it! Just give him his 
peace of mind once —and you couldn’t say 
he’d had it here of late, now could you? — 
and he knew he could sit down by the L again 
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—or by a lake in Michigan — and pour it 
out of him like water from a pitcher.... Well, 
then pride of opinion. His cause, his conceit 
— nobody should ever say that he’d been 
‘wrong, admitted himself ‘mistaken.’ No- 
thing much in that now, though, was there? 
They were all saying it anyway. Besides, 
there was no question of his being wrong 
there now. The whole center of his life had 
mysteriously changed. 

Then this thing?... Coming down like a 
thousand of brick on top of everything. Well, 
it was hard, no doubt of that. Of course he’d 
pictured a very different home-going, when he 
did go— bays on his brow, bands playing, 
hail to the... It was hard to go back smaller 
than he went — jesting reporters at the dock, 
no doubt, sly smiles, winks everywhere. If all 
that could be avoided for just a little while, 
just till he’d had a chance to... Why, cer- 
tainly; nothing simpler, to be sure. Just run 
and run, and stick one’s head deep in the sand. 
Just run far enough to break the heart of a 
girl a hundred times too good for him, that 
peerless girl there, his... Like one rounding a 
corner, Mr. Bride came suddenly face to face 
with himself. The mutual contemplation was 
intense. 
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A voice from afar — very natural and quiet, 
only muffled a little — penetrated his enor- 
mous absorption. 

‘I’m so ashamed, Andrew. Do forgive me. 
I — know you won’t misunderstand.’ 

The famous young thinker, having jumped, 
wheeled; and his consciousness came rushing 
and streaming back into him from — who 
could say where? Indeed, while the loud little 
clock there had ticked a few times, the essen- 
tial André, I don’t doubt, had traveled his 
longest voyage. 

She had sat up. He came across the floor, 
very uncertain and skittish. She was strength- 
ening her voice with little clearings of her 
throat. She had a handkerchief there. His 
darling was blowing her nose. 

‘Yes, it’s all right. That’s over now. I — 
it’s all right.’ 

He just touched her, just patted her shoulder. 
Oh, he was jumpy and elated and shy. But 
she, rain-washed now and at peace, no doubt, 
took the hand that restored their contact; 
and with a movement that all but suffocated 
him, lifted it and pressed it against her cheek. 
Whatever befell them, she so avowed, they 
stood together now. 
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‘Yes,’ she agreed, simply: for how could she 
know that he’d been away — that he’d been 
to America in fact, and lived there happily 
with her many years, with, of course, some de- 
lightful trips to Europe in between. ‘And 
don’t imagine that you’ve a weepy woman on 
your hands, either! It’s been years — oh, 
years, since I’ve behaved like this — just 
nervousness, of course.... And now,’ said 
the unconscious girl, practically, tucking the 
balled handkerchief away, ‘don’t you think 
it would be nice if we had tea?’ 

‘Tea!’ exclaimed Andrew, suddenly sheer- 
ing away. 

‘I’d really like some, and I know Miss 
Beauchamps is dying for hers. You, of course, 
may interpret the word —’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Andrew, rather to her sup- 
prise. ‘No, notjust— Butit’sallright. I —’ 

He was looking oddly about the room, in 
an unimagined diffidence, mad to express him- 
self, yet dreadfully shy of finding his tongue. 
His wandering eye fell upon the telephone; 
his mind sharply cleared. 

He crossed the room suddenly, clicked down 
the receiver. 

Following him with her eyes, Mary Jackson 
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said: ‘Oh! I’ll go and tell Miss Beauchamps 
then, and incidentally wash my face. I be- 
lieve I’ll have some marmalade, Andrew, and 
Miss Beauchamps likes— What?’ He was 
looking at her very strangely over his shoulder, 
intently nodding his head, smiling at her 
funnily, one eyebrow cocked way up toward 
his hair. “What, Andrew?’ said Mary, vaguely 
bewildered. Continuing to stare at her in 
that funny way, he spoke suddenly: 

‘Will you ask the transportation official to 
be good enough to come up — the steamship 
agent? Yes— we want to arrange about our 
passage home.’ 

His submissive Mary, his docile and broken 
Mary, was on her feet in a bound. He had 
never seen a movement more swift. 

‘No, Andrew! no!’ 

He was nodding his head eagerly, smiling 
in that slightly crooked way. She heard him 
whisper, ‘It’s all right. I —’ almost as his 
other voice said firmly to the telephone: 

‘Yes, quite so! Our plans make it impera- 
tive to return by the first boat.’ 

‘No, Andrew! Please!’ 

She was running across the room, both arms 
wildly outstretched, her face quite panicky. 
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She clutched his arm in a passion of protest. 
Too late. The receiver clicked up. 

‘Call him again. Andrew —or I will! Tell 
him it was a mistake! I won’t have this! I 
won't —’ 

‘And I won't have that!’ cried Andrew 
with a sudden laugh, immensely excited and 
gay. ‘Now —now! It’s all right, I say. This 
thing’s settled. I —’ 

‘Settled! To give me my way — to give me 
everything — because you think I cry for it! 
Andrew, I beg you — indeed I can’t bear it! 
Let me call him —’ 

‘Why, Mary! You—’ 

To him, the imploring face turned upward 
was so inexpressibly alluring that, quite with- 
out intending it, he took it between his hands. 
However, she removed herself from his touch 
at once. 

‘I won’t be humiliated so! To take a step 
like that without a word to me, after what 
I’d just said to you —’ 

‘Why, I didn’t mean to humiliate you!’ said 
Andrew, for the second time in his life. ‘I did 
it that way — why, just to make everything 
settled,’ he explained, thus honestly account- 
ing for the deep instinct in him which had im- 
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pelled him to commit himself instantly, past 
looking back. “It seemed to me that we’d 
argued enough about it, and —I just don’t 
want to hear any more!’ 

She leaned against the wall by the tele- 
phone, suddenly quiet, white and spent. 

‘Have him up then — buy all the tickets 
you want. But please understand, I’m not 
going to America now.’ 

‘Mary,’ said Andrew then — for it was suf- 
ficiently clear that there was going to be more 
argument, lots of it, whether he liked it or no 
— ‘I want you to try to think better of me 
than — I deserve! Why, Mary,’ said Andrew, 
standing in front of her, reaching for hands 
which she would not yield to him, ‘how could 
I possibly be happy — just ask yourself — on 
any basis that involved so much unhappiness 
for you?’ 

She just shook her head, slightly and tiredly, 
with lowered eyes. Then, in a small voice — 
‘I’ve just made all that clear, I thought. 
Naturally, if I supposed that marrying you 
meant unhappiness for me, I shouldn’t marry 
you.’ 

‘I declare to you,’ said Andrew, pushed a 
little further, ‘as God is my judge, I want to 
go to America now!’ 
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She asked him not to humor her as a child, 
chillily reminding him that he had just said 
he would never set foot in America till — 

‘But that’s just what I’m going to do now!’ 
he cried, full of his secret strength. ‘That’s 
exactly what I’m saying — how everything’s 
changed! Don’t you know I’m going with my 
head up — about a thousand miles in the sky 
— now that I realize I’m going with you?’ 

That, too, fell rather flat. She just mur- 
mured, very low, ‘Don’t feed me sugar plums, 
Andrew; this is serious.’ And he knew then 
definitely that he had to carry his restatement 
of himself a great deal farther — rather far- 
ther, indeed, than his vanity might have de- 
sired. 

He caught her two wrists suddenly; held 
them firmly. And once he’d fairly given way 
— funny —it wasn’t half so hard as you'd 
known it was obliged to be. 

‘Look at me, Mary! No, look at me! Don’t 
I look different? Don’t you see new lines and 
interesting crow’s-feet scattered here and 
there? Well, that’s strange, for it seems to me 
I’ve got about ten years older, all in a few 
seconds here. Oh! When you were reading 
those clippings about me, out there by that 
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lake in Michigan, did you happen to see a 
piece very rudely entitled, “The Coming of 
Age of a Young Intellectual?’’ That was a 
wicked one, wasn’t it? How it made me writhe 
and bleat just to look at it — carried it in my 
pocket on purpose — got it right here now. 
Only now — well, I just feel a little sore be- 
cause some scribbler went and spoiled a per- 
fectly good title. I'd like to write a piece —a 
whole lot better and truer and more important 
that his — about what’s happened to me in 
this room — and that’s the title I want for 
it, “The Coming of Age of André — An- 
drew ’’ — 

‘Mary, if I’ve thought so much about my- 
self and my work, and my blamed old career, 
you’ve got to understand that it’s because 
I’ve had nothing else to think about. If I’ve 
let this little cropper break me up, it was be- 
cause what it meant, what it represented, was 
all I had in my life then. If I shrank from the 
ridicule and wanted to run like a crazy rabbit, 
and if I went into a fit at the very thought of 
going home and having them laugh at me, it 
was because — well, what I’ve said — and 
then besides, I’ve always had to stick and 
stand things by myself, you see, and—I 
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hadn’t caught up, just in the first minute, 
with how everything’s changed for me. I’m 
not by myself any more, I’m not just a career 
any more, and if I could feel that any of those 
things were so terribly important now, why, 
I’m not a man, or fit for you to marry. Ridi- 
cule! Well, I don’t know. How could my 
home-coming possibly be ridiculous, since I’m 
coming home with you? I confess I can’t see 
it. Laughter! Old Ludenburg and dear little 
sour, disappointed Eustace! Well, I think I 
can show them how to laugh from the other cor- 
ner of their mouths! Yes,’ he said, in another 
key, quieter, “and I mean to do it pretty soon, 
too, now that I’ve got you to work with and for 
— and my name’s going to be yours.’ 

‘But, Andrew,’ said the girl, lifting her head 
then, speaking in a moved voice, ‘this is dear 
of you — but don’t you see, you say and feel 
this now just because of — how you feel about 
me? We mustn’t settle a practical question — 
that looks forward a long time — that way. 
You do know that you can do your work much 
better here. Your whole life’s been founded 
on —’ 

‘That’s off, too,’ said Andrew, peculiarly 
whisking his life away. ‘In fact,’ he continued, 
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becoming intent, ‘this new thing I nibbled at 
last spring — starting a romantic movement 
is what the boys at home have dubbed it, 
but I mean an artistic movement, you see, a 
very different thing — and by the way, I’ve 
sketched out some pretty good stuff, a pretty 
good exposition of the whole theme that I’d 
like to show you — you'll see how I’ve devel- 
oped the thing, and I think you'll feel I’ve got 
hold of a pretty good — a— well, anyway, 
this pretty new idea that attracts me a lot — 
the honest truth is it can be worked out a 
great deal better in America. In fact, the 
thing can’t be done here at all, since —’ 

‘But, Andrew, you’ve never thought this 
way before! You’ve —’ 

‘Often, often! Only, you notice, I stayed — 
and gave the job up! But to get back, for I see 
you're determined to make me admit, inch by 
inch, that I’m wrong and wrong-headed at 
each and every —’ 

‘Please — please!’ 

‘Why, don’t you like joking? My idea was 
it helped to while away these long November 
afternoons very — I was going to say — of 
course you were right again when you said 
that the best thing I could possibly do is to 
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go home right now; get the merriment all out 
into the nice balmy sunshine — everybody sit 
around and laugh and slap our legs — ha-ha! 
Then when we’re all tired of that joke — well, 
as I’ve intimated, you and Merry Andrew will 
try to start another.’ 

‘Oh, Andrew!’ said Mary Jackson faintly. 

“You do this in such a lovely way — it’s so 
perfect,’ she continued, on a firmer note, ‘I — 
it makes me seem just obstinate to— But 
this has happened suddenly for us both, and 
I’m obliged to think some day you'll —’ 

‘I tell you,’ he said, with a funny face and 
his eyebrow cocked, ‘I’ve growed up!’ 

‘You'll miss all this wonderful background, 
this stimulus that’s meant so much to you; 
you'll want it and need it. I can’t help pictur- 
ing you as growing restless, unable to work, 
dissatisfied — unfulfilled. And, Andrew, you 
couldn’t hide it from me! I’d know, and —’ 

‘Hide! Hide nothing!’ cried Andrew, with 
his mysterious elation. ‘When I feel that way 
— and I dare say I shall sometimes — d’you 
know what I’llsay? ‘‘MissBeauchamps! We 
find we’re going to Paris at once. You stay right 
here till we get back!’” Why, you didn’t think 
those other obligations you’ve got, besides me 
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— those mines and mills and camps, that kind 
of thing — were going to clamp us in Michigan 
all the rest of our lives! I tell you I’ll come 
over here whenever I jolly well feel like it — 
and you’ll come with me, you bet!’ 

Oh, that touched her! How had he possibly 
known that, about the mine and the camp? 

‘I begin to be a little frightened,’ she said, 
trying, not very successfully, to smile, ‘because 
I don’t see exactly how I’m ever going to re- 
sist you in anything. But— Andrew, suppose 
we don’t decide anything now? Can’t we 
just let everything stand for a few days, 
longer if we like, so that we can have a little 
time really to see what we want?’ 

Then Andrew saw that her doubt of him — 
born of his recent inglorious exhibition and her 
own breakdown that had so mortified her — 
died hard. Either the shadow of that doubt 
would stand between them forever, or he had 
to explode it here and now.... ‘I must come 
through, I must come clean,’ thought the 
learned young man; and something far away 
inside of him seemed to squirm a little, and 
flinch. 

He released her wrists; abruptly put his 
hands upon her shoulders. 
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‘Listen, Mary. I haven’t got a trace or a 
taint of “nobility”? in me. When I said that 
I wanted to go to America now, I told you the 
truth. I—JI haven’t been contented here, I 
haven’t been happy — for a long time.’ 

His hands dropped. He visibly lost some- 
thing of his ease. 

‘Of course a lot of that was you; I know 
that. I wanted you and I couldn’t have you, 
and crying for the moon doesn’t help. But it 
wasn’t all that — I’m telling you the truth. I 
got unsettled about my work, and day by day 
it got clearer that I really wasn’t getting on — 
going forward. Why, I could put in my hat 
all the real work I’ve done, these last six 
months! I was thinking just now, I did more 
and really better work one summer in Colum- 
bus, when I was twenty, just out of college, 
than I’ve done all this year here. I —it’s 
hard to explain,’ he said, beginning to grope 
a little, ‘because I don’t seem ever to have 
thought about it really, with a—an open 
mind; but when you speak of my getting rest- 
less and dissatisfied in America — well, it 
seems to me now that’s pretty much the way 
I have been here, for months and months. | 
don’t get that stimulus you speak of — the 
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way I did at first. I’ve been perfectly con- 
scious of that all this year. And — then other 
things that I didn’t analyze. I’ve felt lonely — 
not just personally, but in my work — iso- 
lated. I certainly have enjoyed seeing men 
from home this year — looked forward to 
talking with them — missed them when they 
went. Yes, and I think now I’ve missed the 
stuff — the source they’ve got. After all, you 
know, what I write isn’t drawn from Europe. 
I — it’s —’ 

Her fascinated gaze upon him had taken 
on a dumbfounded quality; and he recog- 
nized it. Perhaps she would think this, too, 
just a generous stroke of his, the crowning 
touch in his sacrificial deceit? ‘I must come 
clean,’ thought Andrew; and he expostulated, 
beginning to feel a strain: 

‘If you think this is inconsistent with what 
I’ve said and done all along — well, it is, of 
course! I don’t explain it. I’m just telling 
you the truth — what’s actually Re ea to 
me. I suppose — the fact is — 

And then, by another flash, the young man 
saw what the fact was, knew precisely what 
had happened to him. He had the strange 
word, the brilliant phrase, that would explain 
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it all perfectly, forever. And he hesitated. 
That darling self-love of his lifted its small 
head again, and Andrew stood tongue-tied, 
with a faint sense of shock. 

‘What, Andrew?’ 

Her absorbed gaze was full of wonder, of 
trust and of love. It surprised her when he 
answered her, after the appreciable pause, 
with one of his sudden laughs, excited, yet 
entirely gay. Well, for that matter, it sur- 
prised Andrew to hear his laugh come out gay. 
But in that instant he had finally ‘cast out 
fear,’ and so he had perceived his own su- 
preme ridiculousness. 

He leaned forward and put his lips against 
Mary Jackson’s ear, warm and living it was, 
a kiss it was, through which he whispered, 
laughing, ‘D’you think you can keep a secret 
that I’ve never told even to myself till just 
this second?... I’ve changed, Mary! I’ve 


changed !’ 

‘Changed!’ 

‘The very word for it!’ he all but giggled, in 
her ear. ‘I’ve just seen!... Why, I declare!’ 


he exclaimed in another tone, astonished, his 
laughter ceasing. ‘That’s it! I’d never have 
had that row with Ludenburg if I hadn’t!’ 
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Deeply affected, she lifted her arms to 
enfold him; but he wasn’t there. He had 
straightened abruptly and shied off,-all his 
thought flowing inward, engrossed. 

‘Well! That’s funny!’ 

‘Well, no matter!’ he threw out, a pace or 
two off, staring at nothing, his head cocked 
almost as if he were listening for something. 

‘You know, America’s the same old 
national Rotary Club as ever — vulgar as — 
oh, my! Don’t you think I’ve changed about 
that! But,’ said he, staring, while an abso- 
lutely startled look flashed over his face — 
‘but I don’t belong here, and that’s a fact. 
Why, just as you said, that night!’ 

‘Oh, Andrew!’ said Mary, her heart ready 
to burst. 

‘“My country, ’tis of thee,’’’ replied An- 
drew oddly; and then, suddenly and most 
oddly, blew his nose. 

‘You know,’ he resumed, when that was 
done, ‘if I read about myself in a story, how 
I’d laugh — and how I’d pan the daylights out 
of the author of my being, in my review! Sen- 
timentalism — whew! It makes us clever 
young men froth and shudder just to think of 
it.... Well, it must be that I’m not so clever 
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as I was three years ago — and I don’t seem 
to care.’ 

He came edging and slanting back to her 
where she leaned against the wall, by the tele- 
phone; rather tentatively, he slid an arm about 
her waist; it remained there; he, his person, 
came nearer; gradually he brought his cheek 
against hers, and that too seemed to be the 
right idea; and then he took a long breath and 
settled there, against her shoulder. He seemed 
to her like a little boy again, and she knew 
that he was fulfilled now, and released. 

‘You know, Mary,’ he said, when that 
peace had filled and possessed them both, 
‘when I left home and went to tell my mother 
good-bye, she seemed to understand all this — 
just instinctively, I mean. She said to me, 
looking over her spectacles, a kind of way she 
does, ‘‘ Don’t you stay over there too long, my 
son, for when you haven't any roots, it is hard 
to be happy.’’ I suppose I’ve thought of that 
a thousand times. You'll like her, Mary, I 
know you will! and she'll know all you’ve 
done for me, without my saying anything.’ 

So when the functionary knocked and en- 
tered, which he happened to do at about that 
time, very impressive with his lists and his 
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morning coat, his interesting teeth and really 
valuable whiskers, it didn’t seem strange at 
all when Andrew — interrupted in examining a 
very pleasant print of the execution of Marie 
Antoinette, on the wall by the piano — 
turned and said: 

‘Oh, yes — good-evening — thank you! No 
trouble about accommodations at this season, 
of course; but what’s sailing this week? Our 
party consists of three— Mademoiselle Jacque- 
son, Mademoiselle Beauchamps and myself, 
Monsieur Breed.’ 

That, as I say, seemed natural enough to 
Mary and Andrew now. But it must be 
admitted that Mademoiselle Beauchamps, 
chancing to reénter the room, looking for her 
tea, in the very middle of the strange young 
man’s speech, looked exceedingly surprised. 


THE END 
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